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THE KWO-TSZE-KIEN. 


It is not perhaps generally known 
that Peking contains an ancient univer- 
sity; for though certain br idings con- 
nected with it have been frequently 
described, the institution itself has been 
but little noticed. It gives indeed so 


few sigus of life, that it is not surpris-! 


ing it should be overlooked. And yet 
few of the institutions of this hoary 
empire are invested with a deeper in- 
terest as venerable relics of the past 
and at the same time mournful illustra- 
tions of the degenerate present. 


If a local situation be deemed an 
essential’ element of identity, this old, 


university must yield the palm of age 
to many in Europe, for in its present 
_site, it dates at most only from the Yuen 
dynasty, in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. But as an imperial 
institution having a fixed .organization 
and definite objects, it carries its his- 
tory or at least its pedigree back to a 
point far anterior to the founding of 
the Great Wall. | 
Among the Regulations of the House 
of Chow which flourished more than a 
thousand years before the Christian 
era, we meet with it already in full 


‘ 


i 


} 
} 


erable minuteness.* The presidents 
were to admonish the Emperor of that 
which is good and just and to instruct 
the sons of the state in the three cong 
stint virtues and the three practical 
duties—in other words to give a course 
of lectures on Moral Philosophy. The 
vice presidents were to reprove the 
Emperor for his faults and to instruet 
the sons of the state in Sciences and 
Arts—vizin Arithmetic, Writing, Musie, 
Archery, Tforsemanship and Ritual 


Ceremonies. The titles and functions of 


the snbordinate imstruetors are not 
civen in detail, but we are able to infer 
them with a good degree of certainty 
from what we know ofthe organiza- 
tion as it now exists. The old eur- 
riculum is religiously adhered to, but 
greater Jatitude is given, as we shall 
have oecasion to notice, to the term 
“sons of the state” by which the 
students are deseribed. In the Chow- 
le this meant the Ifeir Apparent, Princes 
of the blood, and children of the nobil- 
itv. Under the Tatsing dynasty, it 
signifies men of defective  scholar- 
ship thronghout the provinces who 
purchase degrees and more specifically 
certain indigent students of Peking, 
who are aided by the Imperial bounty. 

The wo-tsze-kien 1s located in the 


blown vigor, and under the identical, North Eastern angle of the Tartar city, 
name which it now bears—the Kwo-| with atemple of Confucivs attached 
. tsze-kien or “school for the sous of which is one of the finest in the empire. 
, the Empire.” It was in its glory betore) The main edifice (ofthe temple) con- 
A the light of science had dawned on sists of a single story of imposing height 
Greece and when Pythagoros and Plato, with porcelain roof of tent-like curva- 
were pumping their secrets from the ture. It shelters no object of venera- 
priests of Heliopolis. And it still éxists— | tion beyond simple tablets of wood in- 
an embodiment of life in death—its, scribed with the name of the sage and 
halls are tombs and its officers living those of his most illustrious disciples. 


mummies. 


| 


It contains no seats as all comers are 


In the 13th book of the Chow-le, we; expected to stand or kneel in the pres- 
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ence of the great Teacher. Neither 
does it boast anything in the way of 


artistic decoration, or exhibit any trace 


of the neatness and taste which we 
look for in a sacred place. Perhaps 
its vast area is designedly left to dust 
and emptiness in order that nothing 
may intervene to disturb the mind in 
in the contemplation ofa great name 
which receives the homage of a nation. 

Gilded tablets erected by various 
emperors—the only ornamented objects 
that meet the eye—record the praises 
One pronounces him the 
“culmination of the sages.” Another 
describes him as forming “a trinity 


‘with Heaven and Earth,” and a third 


declares that “his holy soul was sent 
-down from heaven.” A grove of cedars, 
the chosen emblem of a fame that never 
fades, occupies a space in front of the 
temple, and some of them are huge 
‘with the growth of centuries. 

In an adjacent block or square stands 
a pavilion known as the “Imperial 
Lecture Room,” because each occupant 
of the Dragon throne is expected to 
go there at least once in his life time 
to hear a discourse on the nature and 
responsibilities of his office—thus con- 
forming to the letter.of the Chow-le and 
doing homage to the university by 
going in person to receive its instruc- 
‘tions. 

A canal spanned by marble bridges 
encircles the pavilion, and arches of 
glittering porcelain in excellent repair 
adorn the grounds. But neither these 
nor the pavilion itself constitute the 
chief attraction of the place. 

Under along corridor which encloses 
the entire space may be seen as many 
as one hundred and eighty two columns 
of massive granite, each inscribed with 


a portion of the Canonical books. | 


These are the ‘Stone Classics,” the 
entire “thirteen,” which form the 
staple of a Chinese education, being 
here enshrined in a material supposed 
to be imperishable. Among all the 
universities of the world, the Kwo-tsze- 


kien is unique in the possession of such 


a library. 
This isnot indeed the only stone 


library extant; as another of equal ex- 


‘tent, is to be found at Singanfu, the an- 
cient capital of the Tangs—but that 
too was the property of the Kwo-tsze- 
kien ten centuries ago when Singan 
was the seat of empire. The ‘School 
for the sons of the empire” follows 
the migrations of the court; and that 
library, costly as it was, being too heavy 
for transportation it was thought best 
to supply its place by the new edition 
which we have been describing. 


The use of this heavy literatifre is a 
matter for speculation, aquestion almost 
as difficult of solution as the design ofthe 
pyramids. Was it designed to furnish 
the world with a standard text—a_ safe 
channel through which the streams of 
wisdom might be transmitted pure and 
undefiled? Or were these sacred books 
engraved on stone to secure them 
from any modern madman, who might 
take it unto his head to emulate the 
Tyrant of Tsin, the burner of the books 
and builder of the Great Wall? If 
the former was the object, it was use- 
less, as paper editions well executed, 
and carefully preserved would have 
answered the purpose equally well. If 
the latter it was absurd, as granite 
though fireproof, is not indestructible, 


‘and long before these columns were 


erected, the art of printing had forever 
placed the depositories of wisdom be- 
vond the reach of the barbarian’s torch. 
But whatever their object. these stones 
are worth all they cost as an expres- 
sive testimony of the value which the 


Chinese place on the sources of their 
civilization. 


I may mention here that Mr. William- 
son saw many persons engaged in 


taking rubbings from the stone classics 


at Singanfu, and he informs us that @ 
complete copies were to be purchased | 


ata high rate. Those of Peking are 


not much patronized by printers; and ° 


the popularity of the Singan tablets is 
sufficiently accounted for by the flavor 
of antiquity which they possess and by 
the style of the characters, which is 
much admired. If textual accuracy 
were the thing sought, the later 
edition ought to be more in vogue. 

native cicerone whom I once questioned as 
to the object of these stones, replied with 
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refreshing naiveté that they were “ put 
up for the amusement of visitors,”—an 
answer which I should have set to the 
credit of his ready wit if he had not 
proceeded to inform me that neither 
students nor editors ever come to con- 
sult the text, and that rubbings are 
never taken. 


In front of the temple stands a 
forest of tablets of scarce inferior in- 
terest. They are about three hundred in 
number and contain the university roll 
of honor—a complete list of all who 
since the founding of the institution in 
its present locality have attained the 
dignity of the doctorate. Allowing to 
each an average of two hundred names, 
we have an army of doctors sixty thou- 
sand strong! All these received their 
investiture at the Kwo-tsze-kien and 
prostrating themselves at the feet of its 
president enrolled themselves among 
the “Sons of the Empire.” They were 
not, however, at least most of them were 
notin any proper sense alumnus of the 
Kwo-tsze-kien—having pursued their 
studies independently and won their 
honors by competition in the public 
halls of the civil service examining 
Board. 

This granite register goes back for 
nearly six hundred years, but while in- 
tended to stimulate ambition and grati- 
fy pride, it reads to the new graduate a 
lesson of humility—showing how re- 
morselessly, time consigns all human 
honors to oblivion. | 


The columns are quite exposed to the 
weather, and those that are more than 
one century old are so defaced as to be 
no longer legible. Ifin the matter of 
conferring degrees, the Kwo-tsze-kien 
beats the world, it must be remember- 
ed that so far as the doctorate is con- 


-eerned it enjoys the monopoly for all 


China. 
Besides these departments intended 
mainly to commemorate the past, there 
is an immense area occupied by lecture 
rooms, examination halls and lodgings. 
But the visitor is liable to imagine that 
those too are consecrated to a monu- 
mental use—so rarely is a student or 2 
Sime to be seen among them. Or- 
inarily they are as desolate ae the halls 


fountain 


of Balbec or Palmyra. In fact this 
great school for the “Sons of the Em- 
ire” has long ceased to be a seat of- 
instruction, and degenerated into a 
mere appendage of the civil service 
competitive examinations, on which it 
hangs as a dead weight—corrupting 
and debasing instead of advancing the 
standard of national education. 

an old law made to enhance the 
importance of this institution, the pos- 
session of a scholarship carries with it 
the privilege of wearing decorations 
belonging to the first degree and of 


entering the lists to compete for the | 


second. This naturally caused such 
scholarships to beeagerly sought for and 
eventually had the effect of bringing them 
into market as available stock on which 
to raise funds for government use. A 
=~ was placed on them, and like 

apal indulgences they were vended 
throughout the empire. 


Never so high as to be beyond the 
reach of the aspiring poor, the price has 
now descended toa figure, which converts. 
those honors into objects of contempt. 
In Peking it is twenty three taels (about 
thirty dollars) but in the provinces it is 
said the degree can be had for half 
that.sum. Not long ago one of the 
censors expostutaled with His Majesty 
on the subject of these sales.—He ex- 


pressed in strong language his disgust 


«it the idea of clod-hoppers and muleteers 
appearing with the insignia of literary 
work; and denounced in no measured 
terms the cheap sale of other ranks and 
offices. Still—and the fact is not a little 
remarkable—it was not the system of 
selling which he condemned, but that 
reckless degradation of prices which 
had the effect of spoiling the market! 


It is not to our purpose to take up 
the lamentation of this patriotic censor, 
or to show how the opening of title and 
office brokeries impair the credit and 
saps the influence of the government. 
And yet this entire traffic has a close 
relation to the subject in hand; for 
whatever rank or title is the object of 
purchase, a university scholarship must 
of necessity be purchased along with it. 
ee the flood gates of this 

honors are kept wide open, 
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and a deluge of diplomas issues from ed against it that it soon fell through. 
them. Not long ago a hundred thou-'The students stay at home and the pro- 
sand were sent into the provinces at fessors retain their sinecures—the lat- 
one time. ter having no serious duty to perform 

The scholars of this old institution }excepting the worship of Confucius. 
accordingly outnumber those of Ox- | They are required to assemble twice a 
ford or Paris in their palmiest days, but | month (at the new and full) in official 
there are thousands of her adopted rebes at the temple of the sage and 
children, who have never seen the walls perform nine prostrations ata respect- 
of Peking, and within the precincts of ful distance on the flag stones in front 
the capital there are thousands more who) of it. But even this duty, a pliable 
have never entered her gates. ‘Those conscience enables them to alleviate by 
only who are too impatient to wait the performing it by proxy—one member 
slow process of winning the first de-' only of each college appearing, and af- 
grees in the competition of their native ‘ter the ceremony, inscribing the names 
districts are necustomed to seck at the of his cc Vengues in a ledger called the 
university the requisite qualifications |“ record of diligence,” in evidence that 
for competing for a higher degree. they were all present! 

These qualifications ure not diffienIt | But negligent and perfunctory as 
of attainment—the payment ofa stall) they are, they are not much to be 
fee and a mere noninal exminination Llamed—they ‘do as much as they are 
being all that is necessary. Fora few paidfor; two taels per month together 
weeks previous to the great triennial with two suits of clothes aud two bush- 
examinations, the lodging houses of the | cls of rice per annum, and a tar jacket 
university are filled with students who once in three years—these are their. 
are ‘cramming’ for the occasion. At enrolumenis as fixed by law. Scant as 
other times they present the aspect of the money allowance originally was, it 
a deserted village. is further reduced by being paid in de- 

On the aceession of the Manchu’! preciated currency, and actually amounts 
Tartars two centuries ago, eight large: to less than one dollar per month—the 
schools or colleges were established for | requisition for rice is disposed of at a 
the benefit of the eight banners or tribes | similar discouut—the hungry professor 
into which the Tartars of Peking are’ being obliged to sell it to a broker, 
divided. They were projected on a:instead of drawing the grain of which 
liberal scale and afiiliated to the univer- | he stands in need; and as for the cloth- 
sity. Each was provided with a staff, ing, especially the fur jacket as it is al- 
of five professors, and had an attend-| ways made up, there is room to sus- 
ance of above a hundred youth; who pect that it may have warmed other 
were encouraged by a monthly stipend | shoulders before it came into his pos- 
from the government. The central] | session. 
luminary and its satellites presented at These professorships however pos- 
that time a brilliant and impressive sess a value independent of salary. 
spectacle. The empty title confers a certain social 

At present however the system is/ distinction; and the completion of a 
practically abandoned, the college build-| three vears term of nominal service 
ings are in ruins, not one of them is’ renders a professor eligible to the post 
open for instruction of pupils, and noth-| of district magistrate. These places 
ing remains as a reminiscence of the therefore do not go a begging though 
a mock examination which is | their incumbents sometimes do. 

eld from time to time to enable the! To form a just idea of the Kwo-tsze- 
professors and students to draw their kien, we must study its constitution. 
pay. Some ten years ago an effort was That will show us the conception of its 
made to resuscitate these government | founders, and what the institution was 
schools by requiring attendance once in in its prime, at the beginning of the 
three days; but such an outcry was rais- | present dynasty, or for that matter at 
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the beginning of any dynasty that has | 


ruled in China for the last three thou- 


classics engraved on stone, which adorn 
its halls. And its arts and sciences: 


sand years. It looks so well on paper; were expected, to be comprehended in 

as we find it in the Va-/sing-hiet-tien | the familiar ‘six, which trom the days 

that we cannot refrain from admiring | of Chow, if not from those of Yaou and 


the wisdom and liberality of the an- 
cients, however poorly the present in- 


stitution answers to their original de- 


sign. In this as in other things our) 
respect for the Chinese increases as we | K wo-tsze-kien have been limited by the 


Shun, have formed the ¢rivium and 
quadrivium of the Chinese people. It 
would be doing injustice to the ancients 
to say that the scientitic studies ef the 


recede from the present, and in China|terms of its charter. For meagre as 
erhaps more than any where else, one !is the list of sciences given in that in- 


isin danger of catching the common 
infection and becoming a worshipper of 
antiquity. * 

Its officers, according to this author- 


ity, consist of a Rector who is selected | 


from the chief ministers of the state; 


two presidents and three vice-presidents, 


who have the grade and title of Ju-jen, 
and together with the rector constitute 
the governing body—two poh-she or 
directors of instruction, two proctors, 
two secretaries, and one 
These are general officers. Then come 
the oflicers of the several colleges. 
There are six colleges for Chinese, bear- 
ing the names of Hall of the pursuit of 
wisdom, Hall of the sincere Heart, Hall 
of true Virtue, Hallofnoble Aspirations, 
Hall of broad Acquirements, and Hall 
for the Guidance of Nature. Each of 
these has two professors, with I know 
not how many assistants. There are 
eight colleges for the Manchu Banner- 


-men, as above mentioned, each with 


five professors. And lastly a depart- 
ment for mathematics and astronom 
and one for the Russian language, eac 
with one professor. To these we add 
six clerks and translators, and we have 
a total of seventy persons constituting 
what we may call The Corporation of 
the University. 

As to the curriculum, its literature 


was never expected to go beyond the 


* Among the eminent names in different 
ages connected with the Kwo-tsze-kien we 
may instance that of the celebrated Han-yu 
who was president of the institution early in 
the dynasty of Tang. Among his works we 
have a discourse on the “Steps to Knowl- 
edge,” which purports to have been addressed 
to his students. It is however an ingenious 
fiction in which he takes occasion to extol 
his own attainments, and complain that be had 
not obtained a position suitable to his merit. 


strument, it is so express: d as to attord 
unlimited seope for expansion, if the 
officers of the Institution had possessed 
the capacity or the disposition to avail 
themselves of such liberty. It is there 
said for example—* As to practical arts 
such as the art of war, astronomy, 
music, engineering, law and the Jike, 
let the professors take their stndents 
to the original sources and point out 
the defects and merits of each author.” 


The truth is that little as the ancients 
accomplished in this department, their 
modern disciples have not attempted 
to follow in their steps. In the univer- 
sity of grand Cairo, no science, it is 
said, is allowed to be taught that is 
more recent than the twelfth century. 
In the university of China the school 
for the ‘sons ofthe Empire’ it is worse 
still—no science whatever is pretended 
to be taught! 7 


Is there any prospect that this an- 
clent school which was once an orna- 
ment and a blessing to the empire may 
be renovated, remodelled, and adapted 
to the altered circumstances of the 
present age? The prospect, we think, 
is not encouraging. The traveller on 
entering the city of Peking is struck 
by the vast extent and skilful masonry 
of its sewers; but he is not less aston- 
ished at their present dilapidated con- 
dition, reeking with filth and breeding 
pestilence instead of ministering to the 
health of the city. When these cloacw 
are restored and lively sireams of 
mountain water are made to course 


through all their veins and arteries, 
then, and not till then may the old 
university be recenstructed, be- 
‘come an agent in the renovation of the 
| empire. Creation is sometimes easier, 
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than reformation; it was a conviction’ gence from the original root took 
of this fact that led the more enlighten- place at, or about, the time when, 
ed among the Chinese ministers some .we have been taught to believe, the 


years agoto favor the establishment 
of a new institution for the cultivation: 
of foreign science, rather than. attempt 
to introduce it through any of the ex- 
isting channels such as the Kwo-tsze- 
kien, Astronomical College, or Board 
of Works. 
Their undertaking met with stren- 
uous opposition trom a party of bigot- 
ed conservatives, headed by Wojin, 


through whose influence mainly the)" 
educated classes were induced to stand Notice. 


aloof. Wojin scouted the idea that in 
80 vast an empire as China there could 


be any want of natives qualified to give 


dispersion from the tower of Babel 
took place, must. be of interest to all. 
It has frequently been asserted that. 
there is a very evident connexion 
between Chinese and ancient Egypt- 
ian; there isa remark in the jourual 
of Pin, the Chinese, or rather Man- 
chu, traveller who went to Europe 


some few years ago, which. bears 
pon this point and is deserving of 
Pin states that when explor- 
ing the great Pyramid he noticed a 
very ancient inscription, the greater 
number of characters in wliich were 


instruction in all the branches proposed. | illegible from age but of those which 
The emperor it will be recollected took; were _ still legible he was able to 


him at his word and gave him carte 
blanche to establish a rival school to 
which he was to invite the learned 
natives of whose existence he spoke 
with such assurance. 


He declined the trial at that time, 


but he now hasan opportunity of mak- 


ing the experiment on a more extensive 
scale. This hater of foreigners and 
vaunter of native science is now rector 
of the Kwo-tsze-kien, the school for the 
“sons of the empire.” We shall see 
what he will make of it, under his care 
(he visits it I understand, about once 
in three months) will it become a foun- 
tain of light for the whole nation; or 
will it continue to be, what it now is—a 
wholesale manufactory of Spurious 
Mandarins? 


ANALYSIS OF CHINESE 
CHARACTERS 


There have lately appeared some 
interesting articles in The Recorder 
tracing the connexion between Chi- 
nese and Hebrew. In these days 
when so many attempts are being 
made to invalidate the story of the 
origin of mankind, as contained in 
our Bible, any researches which tend 


_to prove that all languages have had 


common origin, and that the diver- 


recognise many as ancient Chinese 
characters. 

It has often appeared to me that 
several interesting ideas may be gath- 
ered, especially with regard to the 
origin of the race, by an analysis of 
the Chinese characters. Though it 
may not be possible by this means to 
prove, beyond the st of a 
doubt, any given hypothesis, still 
I think a considerable amount of cir- 
cumstantial evidence may thus be 
collected. J] have long. waited in the 
hopes that the attention of some 
sinologue would be attracted to this 
interesting subject, but though many, 
of diverse minds and diverse ideas, 
have waded into the fields of Chinese 
literature, and puzzled their brains 
with the meanings of Chinese hiero- 
glyphics, and though many have - 
poured out, out of the abundance of 
their knowledge, many interesting 
facts and much valuable information, 
for the benefit of their neighbours, 
yet, none seem disposed to give us 
the benefit of their researches on that 
branch of study which I 

ave indicated. | 

If I now venture to make a few 
observations, it is not at all in the 
idea, or with the expectation, of ex- 


hausting the fertility of the field, but 
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rather in the hope that some one, 
whose knowledge far exceeds mine, 
may be induced to turn his attention 
to this point, and treat us to a full 
explanation of the subject. 


fi; Ch‘huen. A ship, a vessel. 


A Chinese christian drew the at- 
tention of a friend to this character. 
He pointed out that it appeared to 
have been formed from A. Pa eight, 
Kow amouth, and Chow a boat, 


—which would make eight mouths 
boat. The expression so many 


mouths is used in Chinese as we use 
so many souls. Therefore the literal 
meaning of ff# would be a vessel to 
carry eight people. Why should this 
idea be found in the characters for 
ship unless at the time of the forma- 
tion of this character there had been 
a tradition about the Ark in which 
Noah and his family escaped? 


Dr. Legge gives it as his opinion 


_ that though undoubtedly there was a 


flood in the time of Yaou and Yew 
and that flood was very extensive, 
the damage done very considerable, 
and the labour undertaken to restore 
the waters to their channels very 
great, yet it is evident that there is 
very great exaggeration in the gener- 
ally received accounts of Yaou’s 
flood, and that, this exaggeration 
appears to have arisen from the fact 
that, at the time of Yaou’s flood, 
there was still a tradition of the 
earlier flood in the time of Noah; as 
timnie passed on, and the remembrance 
of Yaou’s flood became also merely a 
tradition, the two traditions got mer- 
ged into one and Noah’s flood was 
lost sight of in Yaou’s. | 

The following seems to bear out 
this view of the case. 

#¢ Cha, a float, a raft. 

In a note to this character Med- 
hurst says. ‘‘The Chinese say that 
in the time of Yaou B. C. 2,296 the # 
** Keu cha or the great raft went on 


the sea for the space of 12 years, 
during which time it floated round 
the world.” 

Morrison simply says “ B # Keu 
cha; great raft, probable allusion to 
the ark of Noah.” As it is certain 
that there was no such thing in the 
time of Yaou’s flood, the idea of the 
E 4 is doubtless the relics of the 
tradition of earlier flood. 

Shay—A serpent. 

Morrison says “it is considered #& 
F WE New tsze che tseang, an 
emblem or portent of women.” 

Under the head-of J. Jin—a man, 
Morrison says that according to the 
Chinese account the first woman was 


called Shay-neu, Serpent- 


woman, | 
Why should aserpent be consider- 
ed the emblem of woman or why 
should the Chinese say that the first 
woman was called serpent-woman, 


unless from a tradition, which though 


now forgotten is.the foundation of 
their ideas, of the Devil having tempt- 
ed Eve under the form of a serpent ? 

There is too something peculiar 
about the formation of the character 
he Shay. % may be the Radical, £, 
a spoon—to arrange in order—or it 
may be and prubably is the old from 
of 44 to transform. If the former it is 
not very clear why it is so written: 
if the latter, #E apparently means: 
The reptile capable of secretly (under 
cover) transforming itself—or a rep- 
tile which has been transformed. 

43 Kwa and Ko and Wa. 

“In Cha Wa Eve, Neu Kwa, an 
ancient female who invented the Pipe 
und melted stones to repair the 
heaven.” Medhurst. Under this 
character Morrison has the following 


‘observations. ‘‘On the death of Fuh- 
he JE Kung kung she %& 


;tso lwan spread anarchy or revolu- 
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tionized the world; and ie 9 Ht ok! It is true the translation of the 


chin taon hung shwuy rained Bible m only 
deluve #3 F e ho tien hia erations but there is admitted to be 

‘some uncertainty on this head and 
the Chinese 15 may be the correct 
sequence of which Neu-kwa-she des- 


number. As for the 17,787, that is 
troyed Kung-kung-she and reigne doubtless got by adding the whole 


and kept her court at lives of the Patriarchs on to the 
Yhung whang che shan the central) other, and perhaps adding a 
imperial hill. It was then she made| years to the total, instead of simply 
the reeds and the stringed instru-| counting from birth to birth. 
ments to harmonize the winds toassist} In the case of Nen-kwa-she (or 
the gods at solemn rites and to soften ; Neu-wa-she as it is more sei werd 
the dispositions of men. Neu-kwa-} pronounced) Morrison states that the 
she died atter a reigu of 130 years.” f& She at the end does not prove 
ome European writers have 

that Neu-wa-she was a female, and 

ventured to call Fah-he the same 7 7 
. | Medhurst states that many athrm that 

person as of the West, bnt as! -Thore 
the tradition is, that he very great resemblance between 
che teen wren wang sneceeded heaven the sounds Neu-wa and Naoh and it 
and reigned; i.e. that he was the seems to me probable that Neu-wa-_ 
_tirst to whom mortal reign Was given she is the Chinese tradition of Noah 
that his name was Fung, Heb.) and that the is the 
1aps implying tha erived his 
eer oe. he derive ## Low. The upper story of a 
lite trom the breath of the Almighty ; | : 
that #7 BAAS house, a double storied house. This 
| word is composed of 78 Muh wood 
shing ted seang jin yue che ming, Ne and it Low—a troublesome number. 
possessed perfect holiness and virtue | mo iployment of is of course 
‘resplendent as the glorious lights of) OY 
the sun and moon, from which his intelligible enough, but why §t should 
name fe #: tai hé the great heavenly have been used in the word is not so 


light is taken; that he taught the easy to explain unless it be that when 
‘ » the word was first made there was 


various useful arts, and the rites ate 
« | Stil tre abc ling 
sacrifice, from which circumstance is oS iameomger Bebel the building of 
taken-his name J& #& paou he, the Wy See, West 
> e 
sacrificer, afterwards corrupted to’ 4X 
that posterit There are some words with this 
P | character in combination which seem 
reigned 15 generations during 2 to denote that at the time they were 
period whieh amounted to 17,787 first made the Chinese had still a 
years,—aceording to this tradition, | remembrance or a tradition of their 
Fuh he may probably be considered emicration from the West. 7 
the tirst of human kind; the Adam 73. From Py See, West, and $f Foo 
of the West rather than: Naoh, 
According to this account of Mor-| to return. 
iz : Fuh. To and fro, to repeat, back 


rison it seems very likely that Fuh- and forth, to overthrow, to prostrate, 


he is the Chinese tradition ef Adam, ,. 
and his posterity of 15. generations | to judge. (Lit) To return to the West. 


are the generations from Adam to| %- From Wy West and y@ Che 
. Noah. | going to. 
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Te direction trom that hic ) 10m) they had robabl 
is wished. (Lit) To vhich! been pushed into Chi 
na Lit) To go to the West. | the West of o China lived to 
iia — Inthe secoud meaning of the char est of them. + 
is acter there is probably a recollection | From Py West and Pei 
of the dispersion el 
he n Pg Westand Kow the To sell or buy—a stationary 
the West be the si lO) arly days the principal ik 
ar st be the sign of smilit trade was carried. on wi 
looki unless | ried-on with the Wes 
Hy oking to the West was supposed to and that that trade consisted 1 . 
Me _ be looking home. events for the most part. of ed at all 
From W tions -from | ost part of importa- 
West, 4 Too Farth,| From b he 
nd and She a sign from [Leaven, to »oth this character and 
Lit vorship made with a| that thougl interred 
aven by the Emperor. (Lit) A thew estern neigh- 
declaration age ey knew little or nothing of 
on Western eart vastern neighb 
earth, evidently vhbours. As w it 
of the altars made/ even at tor believing that 
he W the sacrifices offered up in their had alre: early Cate the 
riginal Western hon 
Yaou. To seek to attain—to want may conclude thet bo li, we 
to require. | hand of Ohinessanel n the small 
er’. This ehar esc emigrants in Kansuh 
character is evide and that of 
‘86 Chinese for ently the Chih-li of Corean emigrants in 
ld behind us.” | | tent of uninhabite ‘considerable ex- 
thabited country. 
= ea om Py west and 4 Mee, Rice. ( To be continued. ) be 
as A general name for all] | 
— CHINESE MYTHOL 
of Apparently an acknowledge OGY. 
s were imported from No. 7: 1st Part. 
Lis themselves when they firs 
emigrated y BY SINENSIS. 
m ated into this country. In the description: given of the Yi 
a sien from principle of nature is said 
Fr pon the east of ‘T'ackeih or the 
2X* rom Py West and JX Ifo Fire. | animated world Re 
00 hs 0 101 7 of the same character , and the Yin orfemale ‘4 
eaou, it now means | princip! 
ans gvovern- ‘iple on the west. 
ment Warrant, a paper the Great Fatl t. These two beings are 
ok ant, a paper authorizing Gentil ather and Mother of the whole 
rson to act——a pawn-brok toket and as Imperial Heaven (the 
ie original mennine’ was orn from the Yin, the latter is hi 
St. by fir Was a signal | mother as well as his wife and si 
fire from which we ma | on the other hand, as this Im 
es whom the Chinese dreaded | his d: ff or generates the Yin, the latter oA ae. 
is daughter: e.or "The 1S 
j o e Yin IS the Mother of 


j 
rs - 


~ 
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system, was the female principle of nature, 


“Mylitta or Venus......being ever worship- 
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Sing-le Ne. Sec, XJ. p. 21. This Yin 
(the Hindoo Yoni) is the same as the west- 
ern Venus (or Juno &c) who, in the material 


while the Yang (the Hindoo Linga) like 
Jupiter (or Osiris. or Baal &c.) is the animat- 
ed Heaven, and the male principle of nature. 


ped in conjunction with the great father, was 
esteemed the female principle of generation.” 
Fab, Vol. I. p. 251. This being was also 
“the infernal Oceanic Venus or the great 
mother.” Ibid. p. 263. “Venus is immedi- 
ately connected with the symbolical egg...... 
and is declared to be that general receptacle 
out of which all the hero-yods were produced.” 
Jbid. p. 178. Shang-te, as the animated 
Heaven, is styled “the lad in the azure 
jacket,” or “The Azure Imperial Princely 


boy.” Confneins says in his 


“The azure Heaven (Shang-te) resembles a 


cover ; he is like a little boy dressed in 


azure clothes, and sporting in the midst of 
space.” Hence Fuh-he, or Shang-te in 
human form, is represented as being arrayed 
in azure garments, while every thing in his 
palace was of that colour. “His character 
(the Gothic Surtur or the black) is that of 
the great universal father whom the Hindoos 
and Egyptians agree in representing of a 
black or dark azure colour.” Faber. Vol. I. 
p. 214. Shang-te or Heaven is not 
only represented as a child, but also as an old 
man, and styled, “'The venerable man of the 
Southern Extreme” (the point where the 
Yang terminates); “Of this female (the 
Great Mother or female principle— Yin) 
Noah was reckoned sometimes the Ausbund 
or father, and sometimes the offspring. In 
the former character he was represented as 
a venerable old man; in the latter, as a new 
born infant. Thus the Egyptians, on account 
of his allegorical birth from the Ark (the 
Yin) depicted him as a child sitting in the 
calix of the aquatic lotus which was a type of 
the ship Argo or Argha; and yet esteemed 
him the most ancient Eros or Cuma.” Ibid. 
Vol. 11. p, 144—5. 

1. The part of the Earth which begins 
to appear as the waters of chaos or the deluge 
subside, is, of course the highest point, that 
is to say the centre, as the Earth is described 
as being elevated in the centre, and depressed 
at the four corners; “ The four quarters of 
the Earth incline downwards, and rest upon 
Heaven; Heaven embraces Earth, and 
ether penetrates every place, so that the 
whole (world) is Heaven. Chung Yung 


g 


Pun-e-hwae-tseuen. Ch. I. p. 26. On this: 


vast plain or mound, surrounded on all sides 
by water (called the four seas), arise the 
mountains of Kthw4n-lun, the highest in the 
world according to the Chinese geographers; 
“ K*hwin-lun is the name of a mountain; it 
is situated at the North-west, 50,000 le from 
the Sung-kaou mountain, and is the centre of 
the arth. It is 11,000 de in height.” 
Kang-he. On this movrntain then, the 
“region beyond which there is nothing,” 
Kéen or Imperial Heaven, or Shang-te, the 
Yang or male principle, is born from the 
Yin or turbid chaos, or ovum mundi, or 
female principle of generation, The Yih- 
king tells us that this Kéen or Imperial 
Heaven is born from Tae-keih, or Monad, or 
the Circle of the world, and accordingly we 
are told that the K‘hw4n-lun mountain stands 


in the centre of a circle of four other immense - 


chains of mountains by which it is surround. 
ed. In this locality each destruction of the 
world by Deluge takes place, and here also, 
at each renovation, the whole universe again 
comes forth. And, as Kéen or Shang-te, in 
his human capacity, is evidently Noah, who, 
according to the Yih-king emerges from the 
ovum mundi or Ark, with his wife, Imperial 
Earth, and his three sons and their three 
wives; the prototype of K‘hw4n-lun (as of 
the western Olympus) is mount Ararat. 
But mount Ararat, and the mount of Eden 
are the same, and therefore we shall find, in 
connection with this locality, traditions of 
Paradise as well as of the Deluge. 


2. This locality, being the abode of the 
gods, is Paradise; it is round in form, and, 
like Eden, it is the “mount of assembly ;" 
“ Khwin-lun is 11,000 71 in circuit. It sends 
forth the cloudy air of five colours, and'streams 
of five colours. The River of China (the 
Yellow River) flows towards the south-east.” 
Sze-lung-foo, Ch. VII. p. I. In the Shoo- 
king there is a legend about Shang-te - 
wearing in a vision to King Woo-ting of the 
Shang Dynasty, (Sec. 1/7. p. 37), and in 
the full account of this story, given in the 
history of the gods, the following passage 
occurs; “In a chariot sat a person arrayed 
in Imperial Cap and Robes, and having the 
appearance of a king, who called Woo-ting 
to the side of the chariot and said, I am 


St (Ttae-haou, or Fuh-he 
deified), and I am going now ¢éo the assembly 
on K*hwan-lun;" §&c. Shin-séen Vol. 1V. 
Sec. 11T. p. 4. It is recorded also, that the 
Emperor Yu called ‘a general convocation” 
on the Maou hill, which is one of the many 
Chinese transcripts of mount Ararat, and 
changed the name of that hill to “ Hwuy-ke” 
or the mount of the general assembly. See 
Shoo-king, 340. Yu, who is cer- 
tainly one of the Noetic family, was buried 
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dwell.” Shin-séen 


en this mount, as Adam and Noah were | Star). [It (the mountain) rests in’ the 


buried on mount Ararat, its prototype. “To 
this sacred Northern hill (i. e. Ararat), north- 
ern with —— to so large a portion of the 
ancient civilized world, there is more than 
one allusion in Scripture: and the language 
of inspiration is such, as to leave but little 
doubt, that Eden was the prototype of the 
Olympic synod or holy garden of the pagan 
hero-gods &c. The Babylonian monarch 
(Isaiah XIV. 13), not content even with 
the impiety of an ordinary deification, claim- 
ed, in the pride of his high speculations, the 
loftiest seat of the holy northern. mount, that 
hill of the congregation or synod of the 
demon-gods, whether known by the name of 
Meru or Ida or Olympus or Allas.” . Fab. 
Vol. I. p. 349. | 


3. Imperial Heaven or Shang-te, who is 
both Adam and Noah, or rather Noah asa 
reappearance of Adam has his earthly abode 
in this region. ‘Within the seas, in the 
valley of K‘hwan-lun, at the North-west is 
the Ruler's (Shang-te's) lower recreation pal- 
ace. It is 800 le square, and 80,000 feet 
high. In front there are nine wells enclosed 
by a fence. of precious stones. At the sides 
there are nine doors through which the light 
streams, and it is guarded by beasts.” Aang- 
he. These beasts are what Faber — 
“Gentile Cherubim,” or the Scriptural Cher- 
ubim distorted by tradition; and they are 

laced in the very position assigned to the 
fatter in Gen. III. 24. “Each has a Tiger's 
body, and nine heads with faces like men. 
They stand on the east side, where all the 
c., Vol. LV. See: 

.p. 1. In the passage from the history of 
of the gods, the “ White Dove” is mention- 
ed as being amongst the Birds and Beasts 
which are congregated in this locality. See 
Med’s. Chin. Dict. 8 Shang-te’s wife 
(the Yin personified) aisov dwells in this re- 
gion, immedigtely over which is Shang-te's 

eavenly palace which is situated in the cen- 
tre of the Heavens, as his earthly one is in 
the centre of the Earth. “The fifth (1. e. 
the one in the centre of the sacred circle) is 
the K‘hwin-lun mountain, the centre of the 
Earth. One says that it is in the midst of 
the eight waters. Above are the should- 


ers of Heaven in the form of a cover (\ 
seeeee The Queen-Mother (Yin or female 


principle of generation) dwells alone in its 
midst; in the place where the Genii sport. 
On the summit there is a resplendent tem- 
re of precious stones, and a glittering azure 
all, with lakes enclosed by precious gems, 
and many temples. Above rules the clear 
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‘midst of Heaven's one original ether (i. e. 
'§% trom which, every thing in crea- 
tion is made, ~& —). These five 
mountains are beyond the (four) seas.” i.e. 
beyond the Chinese Empire. Shin-seen §e. 
Vol. V. See. p. 4. “The Western (the 
Yin or female principle of generation dwells 
on the West of the saered Circle) Queen- 
Mother is a goddess (jp) in human 


form, having Tiger's teeth and the tail of a 


‘leopard, She has dishevelled hair; her head | 


‘is ornamented; and she delights to dwell in 
the Cave. In the Chow Dynasty king Moh 
made an excursion to the Kthwin-lun moun- 


tain to see her, and the Western Queen-: 


Mother come out to receive him; &e. 
Urh-ya. p. 36. “The great Wes- 
tern,” mountain sacred to his goddess, “is in 
midst of the Tsing sea the Western Queen- 
| Mother erected it a beantiful white 
temple, and established three purely white 
cities, where there are trees bearing white 
geme, auspicious beasts, the water of immor- 
tality and beautiful birds; which she be- 


stows upon her sons and daughters dwelling 


there, in order that they may become refined 
by contemplating them. Above this moun- 


tain rules the subtle ether of KY 


(Venus), and it rests in the midst of the 
seventh Air or White Heaven.” (Heaven 
consists of xine stories according to the Con- 
fucianists and the stoics). Shin-seen ge., 
Vol. V. See. 111. p. 4. This Being then, is the 


“White goddess ” of the Greeks and Romans. 


This fable (of Proserpine) is but a repetition 
of those respecting the dove of Juno, Isi, Der- 
ceto, and Venus. “The Hindoos” desig- 
nate Isi, (the female principle of generation),. 
“the White goddess.” Fub. Vou The 
mountain which this goddess presides over is 
in the midst of a sea which represents the Del- 
uge; and as the waters retired it would re- 
semble an island; and hence this is the 
“Lfoly White Island of the West,” or the 
Ararat of Ilindoo Mythology. See Fab. Vol. 
I. p. 392. “ By the cavern of a mountain was 
meant the Ark resting on amount Ararat.” 
Ibid p. 135 note. This idea is. based on the 
fact that Lot and his daughters were saved 
ina cave from a Deluge of fire. As the 
Great Father and Mother, or Imperial Heav- 
en and his wife, are astronomically the Sun 
and Moon, these luminaries are to be found 
in this region; “ More thau 2,500 de up the 
mountain (K‘hw4an-lun) is the place where 


the Sun and Moon are hidden, and whence 


‘their light is retleetgd.”. Kang-he. “The 
hermaphroditic lunar deity is fabled to have 


ether of the ever fixed star (i. e. the Polar! there (in mount Meru—the Hindoo Ararat) 
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concealed herself, aud afterwards to have 
become the mother of a numerous progeny 
by the Sun.” Fab. Vol. p. 204. Hence 


- 


CORDER 


[Septon ber, 
the customary hundred days of 


‘mourning should pass over, before the 
Russians, who did not conform to the 


were are told: “'The Sun enters the centre | 
of the Earth, and as it were copulates with | Chinese Usage, should enter J eking. 
her.” Sing-le &c., Sec. XJ.21 The Earth | At one time it) was even proposed to 
or is the Moon, astronomi sally. them back to Kiaehta, but on 
Fub-he or Shang-te in count of the fatigues they had already 
his human character. “He had the virtua. U"lergone, and the expense to the Chi- 
ous nature of a Sage, and his appearance | "Ose Government, the viceroy permit. 
was bright as the Sun and Moon; he ted them to proceed, but not without 
is called Z'ae-haou.” Mirror of Hist. Vol. detaining them, in order that he might 
I p. 18. ~flearn the will of the court. At the 

time, the mission was kept ignorant of 


SKETCH OF RUSSIAN INTERCOURSE the cause of the delay. ‘Timkowsky 


resided here tive months and a half, 
pease, ce, CHURCH leaving on the 15th May 1821. It is 


unnecessary to enlarge here upon this 
iecareggae mission, as its travels, written by its 
Seventh Part. Pristaf, have been given to the world 
in several European languages. 
The return mission of 1820 carried 
| thack a large number of books for the 
The next ecclesiastical mission was library of the Asiatic Department of the 
that of 1808, which came to the relief, Government, for the school of Asiatic 
of the one that had been here since Janguages at Irkutsk and for the Im- 
1795. ‘The return mission left: Peking | perial library of St. Petersbureh. The 
on the 11th May 1808. This mission greater part of the amounting 


BY J. DUDGEON, ESQ., M. D. 


like that of 1794 was detained for some to 14,000. Ths. weight, consisted of 


time on the right of the Boro. The books belonging to Father Hyacinth 
Pristaf (Foreign office Agent) of this! and the members of the mission. All 
mission was Parvouchin and its chief the previous cight ecclesiastical mis- 
the celebrated Sinologue Pater Hya- sions together, during the past century, 
einth (family name Bbitchurin). The did not take home so many and such 
priests of the mission were Seraphim | useful books. An idea of the magni- 
and Areadius; the students Sipakoff tude of these relief) missions, insienifi- 
and Zimailot, the verger Yatitsky and cant when compared with the caravans, 
the Doctor. ;may be formed when we say that, that of 

The mission of 1820 followed, under 1820 in going to Peking was composed 
Timkowsky as conductor and Peter of 10 persons, with an escort of 35 men, 
(Paul Kamensky, in Chinese Pa) as and tor conveyance of the baggage, 84 


~ Archimandrite, celebrated for his knowl- camels, 149 horses and 25 oxen were 


edge ot Mantchu, to renew that of employed. Their protracted stay on 
1sv8. Dr. Woiecekhowsky was physi- the steppe had caused the loss from cold 
Gian to this mission (1821-30), Tim- and snow, in tour months of 35 camels 
kowsky’s account of his travels with and 29 horses. 

notes by Klaproth, was translated into) The expenses to and from Wiachta 
English from the French by Lloyd. were paid by the Chinese Government. 
A number of errors have crept in, some, As soon as the missions erossed the 
of which are not, Iam told, found in frontier, they were under the protee- 
the original. This mission reached Pe-' tion of the Chinese Government. Af: 
king on the 2nd December 1820, hav- ter the treaty of 1721, the merchants 
ing been detained sometime at Ourga bore their own expenses. But as they 
and Kalgan, on account of the death of were subject to extortion in the mat- 
the Emperor Kia-king on the 23rd ter of hiring and exchanging animals, 
August. It was considered necessary, making purchases &e., the clause in 
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the treaty of 1728 was inserted to the, 
effeet “that if the merehants wish to! 
purchase on the road, camels, horses 
and forage or to hire: workmen at their | 
own expense, they are permitted both: 
to buy and to hire.” The Russian: 
Government never wished to burden 
the Chinese with the expense of its 
subjects travelling through Chinese ter- 
ritory. The Chinese Government 
dertook the conveyance as it did the 
maintainance of the mission at Peking, 


~ 


j 


ties of rice. For aught known to the 
contrary, the same sums are still dis- 
bursed: yearly from the treasury for the 
same in fact it is said that 
the officials themselves now appropriate 
the sum formerly given to the ecclesi- 
astical mission. 

The Russian government supported 
the mission to the extent of 16,250 
rubles yearly. Of this sum 1,000 
rubles were set apart for the mainten- 


cance and instruetion of the young Al- 


willingly, and as a proot of its friend-, bazins. But this is not all the income 


ship, and onee begun it did not care to 
break off such allowances. When difti- 
culties arose with the tribunal on this 
subject, and the Russians memorialized, 


of the mission. Besides liberal gifts 
from the merehants at Tankow, Tien- 


tsin, Kalgan, Ourga and WKinchta, and 
espechiuly the latter. They derive about 


the officials beeame timid, and re- 800 rubles annually from houses and 


quested the expressions to be moderat-| lands. These houses, especially in-the 


ed or the objectionable phrases to be 


were obliged to lay such matters  be- 
fore the Emperor, and they dare not 
make known to him that Russians, sub- 
jects of the most powerful empire bor- 
dering on China, had to defray their own 
expenses while journeying in the Chi- 
nese dominions. On one occasion when 
merely the assistance of the govern- 
ment was asked, according to the trea- 
sty of friendship, the mandarins, fearing 
that greater claims might be advanced, 
insisted that the word convention should 
take the place of treaty which was ac- 
cordingly done, without however mend- 
ing matters. The word ¢reaty has an 
unpleasant ring about it to mandarin 
ears. 


But the travelling expenses were not 
all that the Chinese government paid. 
Some of their other kind acts, such as 


the granting of Mission and Legation | 


premises, the building of churches, the 

ensioning of the descendants of the 

ussian captives &e., will be noticed 
in the proper place. We have seen al- 
ready that they granted a burying place 
and maintained and educated Russion 
students. They maintained, in a word, 
the entire mission up till the last treaty 
(Tientsin 1858) at a cost of 1,000 rubles 
and 9,000 eatties of rice annually. 
Every three years, they allowed about 
600 rubles for clothes for the members. 


Each member received montbly 80 cat- 


Chinese city, were occupied as shops 


eancelled, tor their own safety, aa tiey and warehouses by the Russinn mer- 


chants of the previous century. They 


possess land in different: places in the 
environs of Peking. 

The whole question of travelling and 
resident expenses has been altered since 
(1858. There is now no longer one 
‘mission but two—a politieal and an ec- 
‘clesiastical. The former is connected 
'with the Russian Foreign Office, the 
latter with the Synod. The Synod pays 
‘yearly 12,000 rubles to the eeclesiasti- 
eal mission. Bat although it has been 
stipulated by treaty that the whole 
charge of both missions shall be borne 
by the Russian government, it has been 
arranged that the members of both 
missions on the representation of the 
Ambassador shall be conveyed to and 
from Kiachta at the expense of the 
Chinese government. The Russian 
government allows a sum of 600 rubles 
to each person for the journey either 
'way, and at each of the stations, some 
60 in all, each person is expected to 
‘disburse three rubles; besides other in- 
‘eidental expenses. The ‘travellers in 
this case proceed by the western Chi- 
nese official post route; by either of the 
other two roads, which are more direct, 
the Russians themselves must bear all 
the expense. The last treaty defines 
the postal arrangements between Rus- 
sia and China. The actual communica. 
tions at. present are the following :— 
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There is a mail from Peking to Kiachta 
twelve times yearly and the same 
number from Kiachta to Peking, car- 
rying letters only. The whole distance 
is done in eighteen days. ‘There is 
also a heavy post carrying 4,000 catties, 
six times yearly from Kiachta and three 
times yearly from Peking. The above 
are all at the expense of the Chinese 
government. Besides these, the Rus- 
sians on their own account, have three 
light mails and one heavy to and from 
Kiachta each month. 

The next relief mission occurred in 
1880 under the hieromonk Benjamin, 
which returned to Russia in 1852 taking 
back the mission that had been here 
since 1820. It was under Colonel Lady- 
jensky and inthe suite were the <As- 
tronomer Fuss and the Botanist Bunge, 
who resided only e'ght) months in Pe- 
king. Dr. Kirillow was physician to the 
new mission (1830-40). 3 

This was followed in 1840 by the 
next mission under Ljubimow (after- 
wards Director of the Asiatic Depart- 
ment), Palladius and Goshkewicz, the 
former at present Archimandrite, the 
latter, who had made meteorological 
observations for 10 years at Peking, 
became afterwards Consul at Hakodadi 
in Japan. Wassilyeff, the great Orien- 
tal scholar, now Professor in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburgh accompanied 
this mission and lived for 10 years in 
this Capital. Polykarpos was the Ar- 
chimandrite and Dr. Tatarinow the 
physician of this mission. This has 
proved itself the most illustrious of the 
many illustrious missions, that have 
adorned the Greek church in China. 
Such names as Wassilyeff, and Palla- 
dius, not to mention Tatarinow, Bunge 
Gashkewicz and Zakharow, and many 
others are known where learning and 
worth are esteemed. The two former 
especially stand as Sauls in their re- 
spective departments among the host 
of Chinese scholars like Morrison, Med- 
hurst, Legge, Williams, Wylie, Wade, 
Edkins, Martin, Schereschwesky, Hob- 
son and others. 


This celebrated mission was relieved 
in 1850 by the new mission under Kow- 


alewsky as Pristaf. Kowalewsky made, 


[ September, 


two journeys to China—the first to 
Peking in 1849-50 and the second to 
Kuldja in Chinese Turkestan, in 1851- 
52. The Notes of his journeys bave 
been published in Russian and _ trans- 
lated in part at least into German (Vide, 
Ermaus, Archives XIII Vol. IV Part 
p. 587 Berlin 1854). Palladius became 
Archimandrite and Dr. Basilewsky 
physician of this mission. Mr. Scatch- 
koff at present Consul-General for Rus- 
sia at Tientsin, was the Astronomer. 


This mission was relieved in 1859 
under Perowsky, the last Pristaf who 
came to Peking. Archimandrite Gury 
at present a Bishop in Russia was at 
the head of this mission, and Dr. Kar- 
nicwsky was physician (1858-62). In 
1861 he became Doctor to the Russian 
Legation when the new regime was 
inaugurated. He was followed by Dr. 
Pogojeff (1863-66) and he again, was 
succeeded by Dr. Bretschneider, the 
present physician 1866—.Archiman- 
drite Gury returned to Russia in 1865 
and was succeeded by Archimandrite 
Palladius, who during the period Archi- 
mandrite Gury held office, had been 
attached to the Russian Embassy at 
Rome (1860-64.) This is the present 
mission, the 15th since Hilarion, ex-— 
tending over a period of 155 years. 
The other members of the mission are 
Father Isaiah (1858—), Gerontius 
(1856—) who was formerly at Mount 
Athos, and Johann (1866—) a curate. 
He is a widower and according to 
Greek Church he cannot again marry. 
It thus consists of one Archimandrite 
and three ecclesiastics. The Legation, 
according to the new regulations of 
1870, consists of an Ambassador, a 
secretary, two interpreters, (one more 
advanced and one younger)—a_physi- 
cian and 2-3 students. General Vlan- 
galy is the present Minister and with 
the exception ofa visit home in 1869-70, 
has been at his post since 1863. His 
predecessor Baluzech was only Resi- 
dent Minister. 


From 1806, when Russia sent the. 
magnificent embassy of court Golowkin 
to China, but which was not permitted 
to proceed to Peking for the reason al- 
ready detailed, until 1851, the only re- 
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lations Russia had with China consisted. cause the Chinese made difticulties 
in the trade at Kiachta which develop-! about receiving so eminent a Russian 
ed more and more every year, and in’ official at Peking. Probably the troub- 
the residence of the Russian ecclesias- les with the allies rendered this step 
ties at Peking. pradent if not necessary. He there- 

In the first half of this century Rus- fore, sailed down the Amoor to Niko- 
sia had employed herself thoroughly lIayevsk and from thence to the Peihe, 
with Chinese studies and especially did) From this point also all communica- 
the members of the ecclesiastical mis-) tion with Peking was denied him. U1 
sion contribute much to the knowledge timately it was conceded that a letter 
of the country and its weakness. A from him would be forwarded to Pe- 
subsequent chapter on the Literature king but that he must return to Kiach- 
of the mission will shew what has been ta to await the reply. To this he ob- 
done: towards a better acquaintance jected and finally it was agreed to send 
with China. People therefore began! the reply to Taku, whether he would 
in Russia to have their minds occupied, return to receive it. The result was, 
with the question, how more favorable a refusal to see him at Peking with an 
conditions were to be obtained and how intimation that the Aotou could not be 
the possession of the Amoor could dispensed with. In company with the 
again be secured? The treaty of Nan- allied Plenipotentiaries, he afterwards 
king at the same time, encouraged the proceeded to the mouth of the Peiho 
Russians to demand as favorable terms and on the 14th June 1858 succeeded 
as the western nations had received in having his treaty signed, by which 
from China. | among other concessions granted later 

It was very important for Russia to! to the allies on the 26th June, exactly 
have besides Kiachta a mart for com-! 15 years after the treaty of Nanking, 


merce with China on the frontier of the the country beteen the Ussuri and the 


Kirghis steppe. On the 25th July | Sea, as far as the confines of Corea, 
1851, Kowalewsky on this account,) Was granted by the Chinese to the 
concluded a commercial treaty with the | Russians. : 

Chinese at Kuldja. In consequence Rus-| , In the year 1855 the Russian tacto- 
sians factories for trade were establish-| Mes In Tshugutchag were burned by 
ed at Kuldja and Tshugutshak. The the people, and the Russian Consul Ta- 
Amoor question was set at rest, by; tarinow had to flee to Russia, In 1857 
count N. Murawyeff, Governor General | Negociations were therefore entered 
of Siberia since 1849. The mouth of into at Kuldja with the Chinese by 
the Amoor was visited and taken pos-, Sacharoff, to whom a division of Rus- 
session of in 1850-51: after the Aeade- | Stan soldiers was also given. The Chi- 
mician and naturalist Middendorf had | Dese were obliged to pay the value of 
previously travelled over that region | $40,000 Ibs. of tea which had been dle- 
and described it. (He returned in| Stroyed. In the year 1859 Goneral 
1845.) The Russians received from! 
the Chinese, the permission to navigate | 
the Amoor. The Chinese did not op-; 


Constantinople) was sent to Peking to 
talk more closely over the. frontier af- 
ose the settlement of Russians on the, fairs with the Chinese and to negoci- 
eft bank of the middle Amoor.. On) ate about the trade of the Russian 
the 16th May 1858 General Murawyeff Merchants. It is well-known what an 
concluded a treaty with the Chinese at | !mportant part Ignatjeff played during 
Aigun, which secured to the Russians, | the Chinese war in 1860, as mediator 
possession of the left bank of the between the western powers and China, 
Amoor. <As early as 1857 Admiral| Russia concluded a treaty with China 


Count Putyatin who had already open-| 1" October 1860 at Peking which still 
ed the ports of Japan to Russia, was forms the basis of the relations of Rus- 


sent to China as Ambassador. Count! Sia with the Celestial Empire. 
P. spent two months in Kiachta, be-| (Tote continual: 


Ignatjeff (at present Ambassador in 
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3%: AN ESSAY ON A WORD. 


Third Part. 


BY T. WATTERS. 


This brings as into the purely 
moral and spiritual world, and it is 
only by metaphor that the terms way 
and road can now be used, tor we 
have to do with such abstractions as 
Virtue and Vice. Yetthere are not, 

erhaps, any civilized tongues In 


which the form of expression, path of. 


virtue, does not oceur, and the Chi- 
nese seems to be particularly fond of 
its application. We have seen how 
Chou (Jij)-tao means the road to 
Chon, and alsoa broad and far-extend- 
ing highway. So we now find it 
employed to denote the highway of 
virtue, * and ta-tao, or great road, is 
again synonymous with it, while 
hsiao-tao or small narrow road is its 
opposite. These words, however, as 
will be seen hereafter have still other 
significations. Here we may digress 
for a moment in order to indicate 
the different views which Chinese 
and Westerns take of the path of 
virtue. According to the former it 
is a wide large road, level and free 
from obstructions, and for the most 
art straight. According to the 
latter it is a pinched narrow way. 
Vice with the Chinese is typified by 
the narrow, devious paths into 
which evil influences from without 
constrain aman. According to the 
sages of the West, vice is a wide and 
easy road and smooth—it lies about 
men in abundance; while before vir- 
tue the immortal gods put sweat- 
producing toil, and its way is long 
and difficult. With the former the 
difficulty is to retain virtue—with 
the latter to acquire virtue. . Yet 
there are many occasions on which 
Chinese and Westerns are found ut- 
tering opinions on this subject very 


* Legge. Chinese Classics Vol. 2. p. 267 see note. 


Tao. Another name for the path 
of virtue is chéng (jF)-tao, which, as 


has been seen denotes the correct 
way orhighway. Hence it comes to 


and its opposite is hsie (#f})-tao, or 
devious paths, for as we are repeated- 
ly told the way of virtue is one but 
the paths of vice are many. Shan 


(#)-tao, or excellent way is another 


name for virtue, though it has also 
several other significations. Its op- 
posite is ngo (3%)-tao, wickedness. 
Hsie (3f§)-tao, denotes: the paths 
which turn off from the right way, 
and is frequently applied to the ways 
of lewduess. The only proper course 
tor aman, according to Chinese ideas, 
is tv marry, and if he do not marry 
but indulge his lusts unlawfully, he 
errs. from the proper path of life. 
We are reminded by this of the ad- 
vice of a quaint old poet. 


** Wholly abstain or wed. The bounteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths: take no byeways.” 


Another name for the above vice 
is Hwa (%)-tao, or Flowery road, 
so called for reasons which are obvi- 
ous. Chi(jf{)-tao, straight way, de- 


notes honesty and frankness in speech 
—to be without obliquity of fattery 
or detraction—* to 


Nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


This phrase signifies also honesty 
of conduct—faithtulness to what is 
right in spite of rebuffs t—and hon- 
esty generally. Its opposites are 
hsie-tao and Wang (4#£)-tao, both 
ineaning: the tortuous bye way of 
moral depravity and dishonesty. In 
asimilar manner Bacun referring to 
the “mixture of falsehood in busi- 
ness” says:—“these winding and 
crooked ‘courses are goings of the 
serpent.” Honesty of conduct ap- 


* Lung-yii Chuan & p. 12 and commentary. 
+ Lung-yu Chuan 9, p. 18. 


much alike; but we must return to- 


denote the highway of the upright, 
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tion of making way or leading into 
-acourse. Thus, for example, in the 
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pears in certain cases as fairness or 
impartiality, and we find Chi-tao 
used in this sense in the Yung-chéng 
Edicts. The Emperor rebukes a 
Governor of Kuane-hsi for referring 
to his partiality, and asserts that his 
Government is one of impartiality, 

(Chi-tao) and not one of partiality, 
(Chit ph-tao, or crooked way). * 
The straight way, again, is the com-' 
mon way, and hence Chi-tao comes | 


to denote the ordinary course, as | 


when it is said that after assuming the 
arb of filial mourning one may sim- 
ply observe the ordinary ceremonies 


(Chi-tao). + When used alone, tao; 
often. denote the way, that is the 


right way, on the path ot virtue, 
Yi is in aécordanece with 
virtue or rightly, and pu (Ay )-tao 
not the way, means wrongly or wick- | 
edly. But this last expression comes 
to have also a very definite signifi- | 
cation and is the legal term for one 


of the Shi-ngo (-- #8) or Ten Crimes. 


In this use it denotes a partially 
successful attempt at wholesale mur- ! 
der, and the offence has a terrible} 
punishment... The etymology of the, 
expression is thus given—the indi-}, 
vidual who commits such a crime | 
turns his back on and rejects virtue: 
—the Chéng-tao or perfect way—-and | 
hence his deed is called Pu-t: 10, 
similar to our but, 
of a graver nature. ¢ 


From meaning a way of conrse 
Tao next comes to have the signific: 


Shu-ching it said of Yu that he}: 
conducted certain rivers Into their 
channels and the expression used is 
simply tao. 8 So also to open a 


* Sth Tous 9th Month 13th ‘The is 
through not expressed. 
t Li-chi Ch. 7. p. 62. 


t See the Ta-ching-lii-li (JE fa}) Cas. 


4826. But the Chéug- tao also means the established 


laws and institntions of a country, and pu-tao is what } 


is illegal. This is more correct I think, than the ex- 
planation given above. 
§ Legge. Chinese Classies Vol. 5. p. 29. et al, 


passage or clear the way, as fora 
ditch or sewer, is tao-ta (34 ##). * 


The use of our word in this sense, 
however, 18 chiefly metaphorical and 
vill coine under our notice hereafter. 


Zito also means a line or stroke, 
perhaps because a read is represented 
symbolically or pictorially by a line. 
common expression for draw- 


‘ing a line on paper is ta (FJ)-tao, to — 


strike a road literally; but ¢@ here as 
in many other cases simply makes a 
verb of the word to which it is pre- 
fixed. The lines of the Pa-kua or 
Kieht Dingrams are spoken of as 
to, though a deeper mening is often 
attached. Then as Virgil and others 
use via for a row or avenue of trees, 
soa line of flowers or trees is fre- 


‘quently expressed in Chinese by 


‘a3 when one says Mei-hua-tao, a row 
the Meihwa. So also the word 
is applied to the scores or black lines 
iwhich a water eoolie, for examole, 
makes onthe wall ofa house as a tally 
for the number of buckets of water 
which he supplies. 


The meuning of: a line or stroke 
to denote the number of times an 
action Is pertormed conducts us readi- 
ly to the ne xt use of Tao, viz:—in 
the sense of a time, as whea we Say 
‘three times, four times. certain 
cases twice is by Liang 


(0, thrice, by San (=)-tao and 


soon with the other numerals. The 
Chinese a mode of torture and 
"| punishment which consists in draw- 


ing a cord tightly round the neck 


or other part “of the. body, and this 
is spoken of as being inflicted so 
many tao or times. Here, however, 
the use of the word seems to dovetail 
into another which will be mentioned 
presently, that as a so-called numera- 
tive. With tao in the above sense 
we may compare our own word Score, 
which originally meant a notch or 


* Li-chi Ch. 3. p. 45. 
t+ Sev, fur example, the Ta-ch‘ing-hui-tien. Ch. 68, 
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stroke in a piece of wood as a tally, 
but this has coine to have a definite 
numerical signification. A nearer 
approach is perhaps found in the Ger- 
man word Mal or Mahl which 
originally denotes a spot or dot and 
is added to the cardinal numerals 
and other words to express the num- 
ber of times an action is performed. 
Like the corresponding words in 
other languages Tao denotes the 
way or means of affecting or attain- 
ing anything and the mode of 
operation of any agent. Thus the 
expression Wang (=F)-tao, along with 
other uses denotes the mode of at- 
taining kingly power or universal 
empire. Da (@j)-taois the way of at- 
taining kingly power by force ofarms, 
und is opposed to the above which 
denotes a mild and peaceful mode 
of attaining supremacy. In modern 
times pa-tao denotes any violent and 
overbearing conduct. Chun-izu 
F-)-tao is, along with other things, 
the way of becoming 2 sage. So we 
have also ssii (76) and shing (4£)-tao, 
meaning respectively way of killing 


_and way of keeping alive, or means 


conducive to life and means leading 
to death. Shing-ts‘ai-ta-tao 4E Hf 
is an expression of Confucius 
referring to the highway to national 
wealth—the great road to the attain- 
ment of national prosperity, which he 
elaborately explains. This phrase, 
like many others derived from the 
classics, has passed into popular use 
and undergone a change in the trans- 
ition. It may now be seen written 


up over the doors of shops and private | 


houses in every city and village 
throughout the empire, and simply 
means the highway to wealth, or 
there is 8 great way to the accumula- 
tion of riches. Again our expression 
““by way of” is represented in Chi- 
nese by yi (J{J)-tao and so we meet 
with such statements as this;—It is 


not by way of feeding them, that is, 
not for the purpose of giving them 
food, pu-ye-shi-tao (Ry LY 

From meaning the way or means 
of doing a thing Tao comes to denote 
an art or contrivance, and is then 
said to be synonymous with shn 
(4j) which has that siguitication. 
In fact this letter word is not unfre- 
quently added to the former in this 
connection, though the double expres. 
sion seems to be very often used in 
a bad sense. So there is not seldom 
somnething of a wicked idea in the 
use of Tao alone in this manner, 
Thus in the Fortunate Union Kwo- 
kung-tzn calls the artifices invented 
by his friend for the capture of the 
heroine, ingenious devices—clh‘i 
tao. 


CONNECTION OF CHINESE AND 
HEBREW. 


Paper V1I.--Part 1. 


BY REV. J. EDKINS. 


I now proceed to the sixth law. 

| In detecting the primeval value. of He- 
brew words it is necessary to know the his- 
tory not only of the sibilants and R and L 
but of the vowels and some of the remaining 
consonants. 

When early. Colonists carried with them to 
Beeotia the Pheenician alphabet supposed to 
have been about B. C. 1500, five of the letters 
were appropriated to the representation of 
the Greek vowels. Aleph became. Alpha, 
He became Epsilon, Vav became the digam- 
ma, Yad became [ota and Ayin became the 
shorter O. Of these, two were properly eon- 
sonants. They were Heand Avin represent- 
ing IY and G, The other three had the 
value A. I, U. In Cadmus’ time however 
Avin had- evidently become little more than 
a vowel, and He was probably a verv slight 
_aspirate like its neighbour Hheth which the 

Grecks took for long E and called eta. 
For etymological comparison we cannot 
‘implicitly adopt the sounds attached to the 


| letters in the time of the Greek. adoption of 


the alphabet as a standard. We must go 
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families of languages. 


We see the primitive form in 


-sonants connected by a true vowel, 
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farther back. In seeking to recover the|jn the sense to give. But Pid} PEt is 
original value of the Pheenician letters there also used in this sense and so also is 12. 


is no method so eure as the comparison of | 
Semitic roots with t! in other | pei whic h on other grounds Is known to have 
once had a final T. Followi ing this clue we mav 


By applying this test we learn that Vav expect to identity the characters bt 


was a vowel or semivowel as in Arabie where | ; 
its value is W. “Thus the Greek Llonia or | Bo rely on, 3 Bo in agreement with, 
lon was Yawan which is spelt Javan in our | a seal, ht Po to think, f& Po think 01 
English Bibles, ‘The gold producing land | Py, boat, }&& Bo rotten, putrid, They 
of e eastern Arabia, lying south west of Baby- | | . 
lon, is Havilah to our English translators, | 
but: to Strabo who heard the Vav pronounced age ee with the Latin fretus, relying on, the 
as U it was the land of the Chaulotaioi, | ongol bidagomjs, and tselaft a 
Wien Vay was not Wit was originally a. seal, “the Latin puto, and Mongol bodaho to 
true vowel and took the value O or U., ‘think, the English boat and the Latin putri- 
Thus the Chinese |‘ dus. Resemblanees oceur in abundance -if 
: es while looking down the list of words written 


F- Kan sin against, Chavar was blind | with this phonetic in Callery, Morrison or 


becomes the Chinese ku blind, | Williams, we append a T to each. 
Vt : It was not so easy for the medial V to be- 


in was watchful ‘ake NG 
shun wal hf il, waked becomes come consonunt. Yet it occured in Ma- 


wake. death from Muri died, the Chinese 


The signs Vav and Yad are our semi- | ¥% Mur disappear, die. In Bom the 
vowels W and Y, and they often interchange. ‘root of Baman, a high pluce we recognize 
Thus Yavin wine is the Greek oinon and our | ye Chinese KF ung a raised seal, a hill, sum-. 
wine, The letter A also interchanges with | of a hill &e. the 
them... Thus in Arabic aywan a court, hall, | 

with the Chinese Po or Por, linen or cotton cloth. 
In comparing Hebrew with Chinese roots 
yucn, court; and an, awan fre seem to be | the fetter Ayin must be regarded as having 
connected with the Greek aion age, period, | Gand K value. To cousities it 
and the Chinese fal yuen circle, rownd. “bee athing tends to hide the connection of 


How Yad for example beeame a consonant. | cn t really identical words. [ shall write 
gor 


miy be seen in the root Bin to distinguish, 

) [n the time of Greek intercourse with the 
the Chinese Ff Bin, distinguish, dis- | Pheeniciansrand Syrians this sound originally 
cuss. The Hebrew means perception, a consonant had became a br eathing. hey, 
the Chinese expresses the act of making dis- , Greeks, said arrhabon and the Romans arrha- 
tinct. The IUlebrew has the substantive | bo for the Hebrew Gherabon a@ pledge. In 
Bayin a space, taterval, hence, as a prep- the Hebrew proper names transferred 
osition, between. The medial, i, has here | 
become a consonant Y through she tendency | variable, . In Kbenezer and fs liezer, the 
of the Semitic mind to expand its roots into) Ayin of Ghezer help is lost. Such is the 
case also in ludem, the varden of Eden, where 
the verb Bix, in its original purity undis- | the root Ghed means pleasure as in the Chi- 
guised by accretions and in exact accord- hese Ker good tortune and Kir 
ance with the Chinese root. No scholastic 

But in) Gomorra the city destroy- 
theories about Aleph, Vav, and Yad being 
red with Sodom, and in Chodollogomor, the 
necessarily consonantal, can conceal from us ed: 
the patent fact that we.have here two con- | ig, of Bdam (Ghelam) or south western 
Dp: ‘Persia, Ayin is represented by G. So also 
the name Kirjath Arba is ‘written Polis 


So again Bera @ house became 
Arbok, the eity Acba Gh. 
from an extension of the vowel invan older , 


Birn. Here Y is I formed into a conson-, _ Tt may be concluded that in the third 
century before Christ when the version of 


ant. In the Ky Pr of the Chinese the Se ‘ptung aint was prepared, the Consonante 
meaning house, MANSION, evdy, we have the al sound of Ayin hngered in inany 
same word, a final 'T having disappeared. If) words, while in others a vowel took its place. 
it be asked how do we know that a ‘Tl’ has Ti his is the reason that in trreek transcrip- 
been dropped from this wor d, the inquirer is tions . \yin has w ide ly the ditte rhig forma, A, 
requested to give his attention to the sul, ject | ©. G, and K. 


of the phonetic tt Pv. Thisis used’ Arabie grammar distinguishes two sounds 


the Greek of the Septuagint the usage is — 


~ 


— 


~ 
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of Ayin, namely A and bard G.. When 
the sound is G a dot is placed over it. This 


i 
j 


is a further proof that the true old sound of | 


this letter was G. and that this value was 
Jost gradually. | 
Becoming weak very early, it was often 


Abaddon the destroyer is in Syriac spelled 
with Ayin as the first letter. 


ye Pir abrogate, destroy. 


It would seem that the primitive value fo. 


Avin has been better preserved in the south-_ 
y P it with Olim fo:merly ollus, ille he and 


‘the Chinese ff I, Or that. 


ern Semitic languages than in the northern. 
Examples will now be given of what ap- 


! 
; 


Greek, Cadmus would use the sign Ayin 
for some vowel sound. But as all the other 
vowels were supplied with marks he would 
appropriate this one to represent O. 


Another objection is that some accepted 


we identification of Hebrew with European 
interchanged with Aleph. ‘bus the Hebrew: I 


words will be renuercd doubtful. But it 


may be replied, if they will not bear investi- 
is the root, agreeing with the Chinese, 


Thus he as- 
cended is identified with altus high. The 


| meaning of altus is not only high bat deep, 


i 


pear to be identical roots in Hebrew and = 
Chinese containing in the one the letter 


and in the othe: G oe ih. 


GhataH fhe ascended, WKox high, 


celsus, collis, hoch, high. Compare Gharac 
national desionation 


German, upari in Sanscrit. 


ascended. 
Gharaz, Ghanas, Ghanars, rejoiced 

fe Tiror Krr glad, gaudicr. The 
phonetic of this character is ZR Avr. 


covered with dorkness, 


The Greek Kalupte Aide inserts 
L. This also occurs inthe other Licbrew 
form Gbhaxnaru covered. 

Ghamap sod, 
In Chinese we find with N G 
Gana sei up, Naan look up io. 


Ghersem, a bone bur, bone. 


and it is therefore not so much upward 
direction that it expresses as distance. Com- 


It seems 
to be more properly connected with this 
root. 

‘The word GhaBar passed over, presents 
some Ciffculty. GhrBer Is the oppose side 
and as a proper name, Heber, originated the 
The Greek 
ishsner, over, beyoud, above, This has be- 
come super In Latin, ever in Enelish, iiber 
We are also 
tuld that the Greek para, peran and perao 
are the same word, as also our fare, ford, 


would suggest that these words should 


be divided inie two groups, one attached to 


the root Par ana the other to the root Gap, 


Compare Kum he rose i beth having the sense fo puree. 
P should be identifica with the Chinese 


and that they 


Par yo forth and #4 Ka to pass 
by. itwe are allowed to add P to 


sang, CATO, KAN the root ILA we then proceed 


ang of birds. 
Ghanau was offiicted Kan suf- 
fering. 3 
Ghinyan a mailer, Gin, a matier. 
Ghaisam, bowne, War tie. 


Ghayin, eye, fountuin, when it is considered that, & Hap 
Gresemus!or Gara word that retains iis final P to 


eye, Noon fountain. 


; 


| 


to identity ho calamity with the 
Llebrew Hhesen sorrer and £5 ho, 


group, associrie, with a company of 


Can 
this addition of P to the phonetic 
which I will call Kap, be much objected to 


peopie, wt Uhanar, frievd, yellow. 


eites the first of these Chinese words ay modern times and means COMME, corvnect, 


identical with the Hebrew, and agrees in sense with ho companion, 
stNGAR. | COMPANY 9 We may then restore a P to the 


not knowing that the old sound was 
Some objections that occur to the view here 
taken of the value of Ayin wil! be now con- 
sidered. 


for O. - It may be coucluded from this cir- seen to be the Latin facio. 


word J Ka pass and identity it with 


Hebrew Ghener and Ghanar. 

Cadmus the Pheenician, or the person that: 
the Greek tendition of Cadmus represents) the identification of tie Hebrew Ayin with 
used it when he vave the Greeks ep alphabet, Koand G. Thus Pual fo do (Pachar) is 


Etymology derives great assistance from 


Kir a wall, ctta- 


eumstance that at that carly period the’ ded is the same as Gbhina ety. Kirjatha city, 
Hebrew Ayin had already ceased to be G, the Selavonic grod, grade, in Novgorod and 
and had become a breathing in some words, | 
and a rough sound from the throat, allied, Caernarvon, and Carmarthen, (and perhaps 


partly to G and partly to R, in others. 


andthe Celtic caer in Cardiff, 


As‘ the Latin civitas) ave also the same word. 


the second of these salucs did uot eaist in’ The Sclaves aud Celts, before their migration 
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to their present localities were in close 
eontact with the Semites and took from 
them both words and grammatical laws. 
Thus in Celtic the law which piaces Karr 
city before its genitive is the same which 
made the Hebrew say Kirjath Arba for “city 
of Arba.” 
The Hebrew F is generally regarded as 
originally P. The Arabic prefers & and calls 
the letter F. But that language is in many 
respects more modern than Hebrew. The 


calls it ‘sang ‘tention to the fact that the abstract of 
value Is) suppOortel y the fac latin the; 
Greek and Roman alphabets P holds its place | it given inthe Recorper scarcely gives: 
after ©. ‘The letter F oceurs in Latin. 
after LK, that is in place ofthe Digamma | 
and Hebrew Vav. In Greek it appears as a | 


supplemental sign near the end of the alpha- 
bet. 


In Chinese the letter P has gone through | 
the same change to F. ‘The name of Buddha 


is in that language Fo but im Southern 
Fuhkien where the popular language is un- 
usually old, it is Put. The word Fei not, 
what is morally bad, to destroy, is in 
English bad, false, in Latin falsus. We find 
in Puhkien the word p‘ai used in the sense 


bad, and in all China % put or pu: 


is a perpetual reminder of the archaic 
value of JE tei once the same word. 

The Hebrew words Paxauh open, 
Parasu beat, Pazar scatter, Pacach 
strike, Kharhar cover, Hhavhaz hasten, 
Gharaprh, rob, snafch, (Latin carpo), 
agree in sound and sense with the 
Chinese words open, Bar 
beat, disperse, #4 P‘ax strike, 
Karcover, FA Kap covering, & Kir 
hasty, Xi) rob. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CHINESE CIRCULAR. 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder: — 


In the July issue of the Recorper 
an abstract is given of the Chinese Cir- 
cular on Missious. 

I do not exactly agree with the view 
you take of this document as a whole, 


for [look upon it rather as an excuse 


offered beforehand for premeditated 
—— than as an indication of meas- 
ures being taken to prevent them. 
Nor do I assent to your statement that: 
Tt will be seen that uothing expressly 


‘allowed by the treaties is restricted by 
ithese rules;” for, even as the abstract 
stands In the columns of the Krcorprr, 
Chinese women are prohibited from 
entering the churches: a prohibition 
— seems difficult to recongile with 
‘the permission to profess Christianity 
granted by the treaties. My object in 
writing, however, is not to discuss the 
object of the Circular, but to draw at- 


a fair idea of its character. Some of its 
most objectionable clauses are there 


themostinnocent appearance, while oth- 
ers seem to have disappeared altogether. 
| Thus Article III} as suminarized in 
‘the RecorpeEr, might appear to require 
of missionaries only that they shall re- 
frain from vilifying the sages &e., a 
‘caution which missionaries as far as 
‘my experience goes, do not require ; 
but in the original document there 
stands the demand that: ‘missionaries 
must submit themselves like everybody 
else to the authority of the local off- 
cials.” That is ‘missionaries must be 
treated as Chinese subjects, and not 
as subjects of their owu povernments. 

Article VII, as put in the Recorper 
requires that missionaries address the 
local officials by - petition as native 
scholars do, and when they wish to see 
them personally, treat tlem with the 
same courtesy. 

The idea presented here to a Euro- 
pean unacquainted with China, is that a 
missionary on entering a Yamen is to 
take offhis hat and make his application 
to the magistrate in a respectful manner. 

The document itself says: ‘The mis- 
sionaries ought to observe Chinese 
customs, and deviate from them in no 


~ 


respect,..... When missionaries visit a 
great mandarin they must observe the 
same ceremonies as those exacted trom 
the literati; if they visit a mandarin of 
inferior rank they must also conturm to 
the customary cremonies.” 

Even to the uninformed European 
or American mind this passage might 
convey uncomfortable suggestions of 
Kow-tow. To one who knows any- 
thing of Chinese customs it is easily seen 


to opena door for every variety of insult. 


transformed into vague expressions of 


Paste 
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[ SSepterber, 


~ 


Article VIII. In the RecorpER 
read that if a house for mission purposes 
is to be hought or rented, “the owner. 
shall report the matter to the officers, | 


and if no objection of any kind is brought 
forward it can be obtained.” 


Here we have no suggestion of the: 
nature of the objections which are to be: 
regarded as valid, and unsophisticated | 
Westerns would naturally suppose that. 


the authority of the owner’s title to the 


refered to. 

The circular reads:....°The mis- 
sionary must, before concluding the 
bargain, go with the real proprietor 
and make a declaration to the local 
authority; who will examine whether 
the Fung-shui presents any obstacle. 
If the official decides that no incon- 
venience arises trom the Fung-shui it 
will then be necessary to ask the con- 
sent of the inhabitants of the place.” 

It is net too much to say that this 
amounts to a prohibition to open a 
chapel anywhere. Fung-shui is always 


available, and ready to hand whenever 


wanted, and the opposition of the in- 
habitants is a weapon the officials can 
in all cases employ. 

I might greatly extend these re- 
marks, but the above will suffice to in- 
dicate the grounds on which I complain 
of the abstract given in the Reconrper, 
as presenting rather the view taken of 


the articles by one who was disposed 


to think the best of them, than giving 
the gist of their contents. 
WwW. 


Amoy, 15th Aug., 1871. 


SHAN-SIN-FAN, 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder: — 


Before this reaches you your readers will 
have seen accounts of the Shan-sm-fan ex- 
citement in Canton and the surrounding 
country. IL shail not therefore go largely 
into details, but give you some of the main 
facts in reference to it. 7 

It has evidently been the result of a plot 
deeply laid by some organized body of men. 
This plot began to be executed, about the 
Ist duly, by the quiet distribution, through 


powders was claimed, by those who distribu- 
ted them, the rare power of preventing ce- 
lamity and disease. ‘hey were therefore 
eagerly taken by multitudes of people. __ 
Following this, on the i2th of July and 


thereafter, placards both written and printed, 
‘were issued, by hundreds thousands, 


and scattered through all the country within 
@ hundred miles of Canton (and how much | 
farther I know not) stating that this Shan- 
sin-fan was a subtle “poison;” that the 
“foreign devils” with “sly venom” iad is- 


‘sued it to ruin the peopie; that those who 
property, and such like matters were 


had eaten it would, within tweuty, or at farth- 


lest one hundred days, be attacked with 
dire disease which would cause their bodies 


to swell until they died unless they obtained 
relief from a foreign physiciun; that the 
foreign physicians would not heal those who 
applied to them for cure, uutil the patients 
had either paid them vast sums of money, or 
else had entered their church; that those 
who should enter the church, and especially 
women, would be required to join in the 
vilest deeds or shame. The placards farth- 
er charged the people to be on their guard 
against this Shan-sin-fan, to seize any parties 
who were found distributing it and bring 
them to condign punishment. 

Three fourths of the people believed these 
statements. Men were aiso found throw'ng 
Shan-sin-fan into wells. Some of these had 
long hair and were partly dressed in foreign 
clothes, desperate fellows perbaps who were 
willing to sell their lives for money paid to 
their families. As a consequence of all this 
there arose such a mingled tempest of alarm 
and rage as has not before occurred within 
the experience of the oldest missionaries 
here. ‘I'he wonder is that this tempest did 
not break forth with greater violence than it 
has yet done. 

‘Lhe authorities soon issued proclamations 


calling upon the people to be quiet and, in 


an orderly manner, arrest and bring to the 
Yamuns for punishment any one found dis- 
tributing the poisonous medicine. ‘T'wo per- 
sons were soon executed in Canton on this 
charge, and both in the city and the country 
there were victims who died by the summa- 
ry operation of lynch Jaw. 

The effct of this excitement upon mission- 
ury operations, especially in the country, 
has been, to human view, disastrous. It 
would seem that the first part of the pro- 
grainmme was to drive missionaries and their 
assistants away from every country station. 
This has been faithfully attempted, and to 
a large extent bas succeeded. It appeared 


at first as though the main battle was to be 


all the cities and villages in this whole region , fought around the newly rebuilt chapel of 


of country, of small powders called Shan-sin- , the London Missiun in Fatshan. Its destruc- 
Jan (gods and genii powders). For these} tion had been decreed, bui the authorities 
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proved too strong for the miscreants and the ‘that a poisonous medicine has been widely 


chapel is still standing. On the 30th of circulated, and that every body says it is 


July two men were executed there in the! issued from the chapels; that on examina- 
resence of thonsands of the people.—One | tion he finds there is a chapel and dispensary 
was a leader of three of those bands of sixty! out the West Gate; that although it is not 


into which the erganization is said to be 
divided. Onthe 13th of August, another 
ringleader was executed. He eonfessed to 
have written the placards. 
had been paid for his arrest. 


yet established that the wicked thing charged 
is done there, yet as disturbance is likely 
to arise it Is reasonable that those connected 


A thonsand tacts | with this place should leave and therefore 
All this has | he says to them.:—* No diference whether 


produced a salutary effect at Fatshan so far | you have been distributing this poisonous med- 
as outward manifestations ure concerned. ! icine or not, you are required within three 
Other country stations have however been! days to return the house which yon have 
entirely broken up. The German missionaries! pente? tothe owner and return to Canton. 


have suffered worst. 
had four country stations, Shik-lung, Tung- 
kun, Fu-mun and Fuk-wing. Three ot 
these already have been necessarily aban- 
doned. .Mr. Faber still holds his post at 
Fu-mun. They have done their best to 
frighten him away, but failing in that are 
now, [ undevstand, trying the effect of polite 
eouxing. Mr. Krolezyk and his family, and 
Mr. Nacken from Tung-kun who was tem- 
porarily there, remained at Shik-lung until 
the mob had twice gathered and with dit- 
ficulty had been prevented from making an 
attack. A military mandarin then came to 
them in the middle of the night saying that he 


could no longer protect them and asking 


them to goto Canton in a boat which he 
would provide for them. They therefore, 
no doubt wisely, left within three hours. 
The chapels and residences at Shik-lung and 
Tung-kun were afterwards laid even with the 
ground, end the remaining property of the 
missionaries destroyed. Mr. Louis has quite 
recently been driven from Fuk-wing. Mr. 
Krolezvk states that more than a year ago 
a graduate lecturing in one of the “Sacred 
Edict halls” in Shik-lung used that vile 


pamphlet “Death Blow to Corrupt Doc- 


trines” as one of his text books, and that 
when complaint was made of this to the 
officials they said that the man was backed 
by an influence too powerful for them to 
meddle with. | 

At Canton by request of the authorities 
the chapels were closed for two weeks. 
Girl’s schools were almost entirely disbanded. 
The Chapels are now again open and the 
girls have in part returned to the schools. 

The excitement is also rife in the province 
of Kwong-si. At the departmental city 
Ng-Chau, in that province, there has been 
for some years.achapel of the American 
Southern Baptist mission and with it a dis- 
—s of the Medical Missionary Society. 

ast week the native assistant who has been 
stationed there came to Canton bringing 
two papers with him. The first. paper bears 
the official seal of the district magistrate and 
is dated August 2nd. This magistrate states 


The Renish mission | Delay is at vour peril,” ™ 


The second paper is an anonymous plavard 


which professes to be. “ Publie Regulations. 


for the province of Kwong-si.” ‘Tliey are 
in substance as follows. Ist. If anv boat con- 
taining “a child ot the devil” (foreigner) 
shall, as heretofore, enter our bounds every 
household is to bring one billet of wood, 
seize that boat and burn it. 

2nd. Tf any “child of the devil” enters 
our bounds every household ts to furnish one 
man to drive him away, after which the 
crowd will at once disperse. 


3rd. If any one rents a house, whether. 


in the city or country, to “achild of the 
devil” that house shall be destroved; if any 
one eats or drinks or trades with him that 
man’s goods shall be confiscated. : 

4th. Any one belonging-to the church of 

“the children of the devil” shall be killed, 
and if the neighbors, to the right and left of 
such an one, do not quietly make it known, 
before it comes to light by investigation, 
then they also shall be driven away and their 
property confiscated. 
5th. The preachers of the Roman Cath- 
olic church whether “children of the devil” 
or native converts shall not be permitted to 
enter our bounds. 

At present Canton and its immediate 
neighborhood is in a@ great measure quiet, 
but a panic still rests upon the people of the 
country. The village gates are carefully 
guarded, and no stranger allowed to enter. 
The wells are covered with boards and 
watched lest some one should throw in this 
terrible Shan-sin-fan—which after all is pro- 


‘| bably very harmless stuff. 


These are the outlines so far as yet de- 
veloped of a plot, sly and wicked enough to 
have been contrived by Satan himself. We 
know that there is One’ who was manifested 
to destroy the works of the devil, Who can 
cause the wrath of man to praise him and 
the remainder of wrath restrain. 


Yours truly, 
Canton, Aug. 17th 1871. 
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FOOCHOW METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
MISSION. 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder: — 


[September, 


|distance when the cry “ Potsoner!” “ For- 
EIGNER'’S POISONER!” was again raised, and 
he was surrounded and beaten. The mob, 
however, seeing his exhausted condition, sud- 
denly became alarmed lest he should die on 


I have time at present to give you only a | 4),,;, hands; and after afew minutes they 


very brief resumé of lamentable events of | 


the past few days, which have occured at 
our out-stations, in consequence of the svan- 
daious rumors against Foreigners now circu- 
lating among the Chinese. 

ist. On the night of August 30th, our 
chapel in the district city of Ku-ch‘eng, 100 
miles west of Foochow, was destroyed by a 
mob; and the native preacher with his 
family was compelled to fly from the prem- 
ises to escape injury. Next day three of 
the Christians were seized and beaten severe- 


handed over to the Magistrate, who, after 
examination, discharged one of them at once, 
und the other two on the third day following 
their arrest. | 

2nd. August Our native preacher at 
Hai-k‘au, some 45 miles south of Foochow, 
was seized by a mob, dragged into the streets 
and severely beaten, while another gang 
destroyed all the furniture in his house. A 
military Mandarin hearing the row at once 
interfered and saved the preucher from fur- 
ther violence. 
_ 8rd. September 2nd, our native preacher 
at Téng-tiong, some 35 miles south of Foo- 
chow, was seized and severely beaten by the 
mob. After beating him almost to death, 
they told him that if he would sign a paper 
confessing that he had been hired by For- 
eigners to omg wells &c., &e., they would 
not whip him any more; but if he did not 
sign the paper they would kill him. Ile 
replied: —** Foreigners have not hired me to 
poison your wells: I am entirely innocent 
of the charge you prefer against me. .My 
life is in your hands. God knows I am inp- 
nocent andin Tim I trust.” ‘They then beat 
him again till finally some kind friend inter- 
fered, and having gone security for him, 
rescued him from his blood-thirsty persecutors. 

4th. September 4th, one of our preachers, 
while going to his station, was attacked by 
a gang of ruffians, ata place 60 miles from 
Foochow; and barely escaped with his life. 
The rufians seized him and carrying him 
to a secluded place, pounded him with 
stones ull life seemed extinct. They then 
stripped off all his clothes, save one garment, 
and left him. A few minutes afterward 
some persons saw him, and supposing him 
to be dead, they proposed to dig a hole and 
conceal the body. By this time the preach- 
er’s strength returned so that he was able 
to. crawl, and gradually he succeeded in 


. walking erect. He had gone. only a short 


all ran away. He now stagecred ona little 
distance further, when he saw another com- 
pany running towards him. shouting “ Pot- 
soNER!” “Kitt nim!” Rallying; all his 
remaining strength, the preacher started to 
‘run, but unacquainted with the country, he 
.suddenly found himself on the verge of a 
rocky precipice, some twenty feet high. 
'“ Finding myself going over the precipice,” 
(and here I quote his own touching language) 


i“ thought of Stephen the first Christtan 


ly by the mob. They were subsequently 


‘ing for bis persecutors, I commended mv 
soul to God and prayed for the salvation of 
those who seemed to thirst for my blood.” 


‘Strange to say the fall did not kill him, 


Though unconscious for a time, he gradually 


‘rallied and found that no one was near him, 


It is probable the people thought he was 
dead, and fearing lest they might be charged 
with having killed him, they withdrew. He 
was now only ashort distance from one of . 
our’stations, and after many painful efforts, 
he finally reached the place, where he was 
cared for by kind Christian friends. 


5th. Early in the morning of September 
4th, our preacher at Hok-ch‘iang city some 
40 miles south of Foochow, was told that 
the gentry of the city had determined to 
pull down our chapel, and exterminate the 
native Christians. On making ingiiries he 
found that placards had been posted through- 
out the city, during the previous night, an- 
nouncing the determination of the people to 
execute their fiendish purpose on that dav. 
Feeling that the danger was imminent, our 
preacher first applied for protection to the 
constable of the ward in which the chapel 
is situated, but he replied that he was power- 
less to effect any thing in the matter. ‘The 
preacher then applied to the owner of the 
chapel premises, whois a man of consider- 
able influence in the city; but he declined 
to give any assistance. After a season of 
earnest praver for Divine guidanee and aid 
in this solemn emergency, the preacher de- 
cided, as a last resort, to appeal directly to 
the Magistrate of the city. On going to the 
Yamen with his petition, he found that the 
Magistrate was absent; but the deputy who 
had charge of the office, received the petition, 
and, appreciating the grave character of the 
emergency, he at once took measures to pre- 
serve order. Sending for the Constable of 
the ward he ordered him to go immediately 


through the streets of the city warning every 
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ene against acts of violence in regard to the 
idle rumors about poisoning wells, &e., &c. 
He then sent a posse of soldiers to take 
charge of the chapel and keep the mob from 
injuring it. These prompt and vigorous 
measures thwarted the plans of the conspira- 
tors, and no harm came to the chapel or to 
any of the Christians in the city. 

Here I must close this hurried sketch. 
May I beg that all who read these lines will 
pray for these dear persecuted disciples of 
Jesus—these lambs in the midst of ravening 


wolves ? ? 
R. S. Macray. 


A MISSIONARY’S EXPERIENCE, 


To the Editor of the Chinese Recorder:— 


I send you a brief account of a missionary 
tour from Foochow which may help to illustrate 
the uncertain state of things in China at the 
present time and the dangerous position of 
missionaries. When the excitement created 
by the inflammatory placard against foreigners 
seemed to abate a little and when I was as- 
sured by those who ought to know, that all 
things were quiet, I resoived to visit the City 
of Ku Cheng where we have one of our most 
important stations. On the 29th of August 
l left Foochow and proceeded safely on my 
journey until about 12 o’clock the second 
day, when I was attacked by a number of villa- 
vers who threatened me with death if I did not 
leave the place immediately. We exhorted 
the people not to be so violent, as we had 
come to do them good and not to harm them, 
but all was to no purpose ; they still threatened 
and cursed the wretched barbarian who was 
nothing better than a dog. Seeing that I 
could dono good I left a copy of the Ten 
Commandiments with them and proceeded on 
my journey until sunset, when we determined 
to call at a little village to make enquiries 
about a night’s lodging. 


When we. were approaching the place: 
we were met by a number of men who eyed 
us all over with grave suspicion. Our names, 
places of abode and business were asked for, 
and then we in. our turn asked if we could 
get a night's lodging. After much deliberation 
one of the oldest men inthe village said he 
would give us ashelter for the night if we 
compensated him well for it. To this we 
agreed and immediately proceeded to examine 
the house in which were to take up our abode 
for the night. It was a wretched old hovel 


without a board ora little straw on which we 


could lie. So I was compelled to sleep in my 
Sedan Chair all night. Early the next morn- 
ing we arose, proceeded on our journey, cross- 
ed some very high mountains, saw a leopard 
in the distance, and at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon we met a man from Knu-cheng who toid 
us that ourchapel had been pulled down the 
night before, This information rather startled 
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me. I paused and stood tor a moment to 
think whut was best to be done. At last when 
I thought that I was in the path of duty and 
that not one hair of my head could be touched 
without God’s knowledge, I determined to go 
and see the Christians and try and cheer them. 
in their trials. As it was getting dark when 
we were drawing near Ku Cheng, I thought 
it better to stop ata small inn for the night 
and enter the city in day light. Early the 
following morning having settled the reckon- 


ing, we proceeded on our way and when we _ 


approached the city, all things seemed to be 
quiet, and I was permitted to visit both our 
own chapel and that of the American Episco- 
pal Methodist Mission without molestation. 
Having transacted some mission business and 


examined the ruins of the chapels which had ~ 


been both torn down, I committed the people 
to the care of God and started for Ang-tong 
where during the past’ few years many devot- 
ed men have embraced the Christian faith. 
When on my way I heard that no disturb- 
ance had taken place there, and so I felt sure 
that all things were quiet, but to my great 
astonishment when I arrived there I found: 
that the foundations of a church which the 
people were building for themselves to wor- — 
ship in had been torn up, and the house of the 
convert who first.embraced Christianity in the 
neighbourhood had been robbed. While I was 
talking to the people about what had happened, 
anumber of wicked men assembled around 
the Christian’s house in which I was stopping, 
and began to abuse me as a wicked barbarian 
whose life they were determined to take. For 
some time the mob continued to increase and 
having armed themselves with all sorts of 
knives and weapons, they placed a guard around 
the house so that I could not make my escape. 
I resolved several times to make a rush 
through their midst and try to escape, but 
the Christians gathered around me and en-° 
treated me not to do so, as the wicked people 
had determined to kill me if I ventured out 
in the night. I took their advice and remain- 
edinthe house. The Chair in which I had 
rode was smashed in pieces bythe mob du- 
ring the night to show their ill feeling towards 
the wretched foreigner. The next morning 
the besiegers blew their horn and gave the 
signal to draw nearer the house. Seeing the 
determination of the enemy, I joined the 
Christians in prayer to God that he might 
frustrate their wicked designs. In a short 
time after one of the besiegers, a deceptive 
looking creature, came and offered us the 
terms for our capitulation. He said that if 
were willing to pay $200 and give them per- 
mission to carry away the timber which had 
been purchased for building of the chapel, 
they would permit me te leave without any 
injury. To this the Christians objected, for as 
we had done nothing wrong we had no right 
to pay them any money. When this proposal 
was made, the wicked tragedy committed by 
the brigands in Greece flashed across my mind. 
I had no money with me and a cheque was of 
no value, and [ knew that if I gave them §2°0, 
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they would afterwards demand more. Seeing 
that they were so depraved, I thought my best 
plan was to send one of the Christians, who 
was unknown to the people, into the city of 


Ku Cheng, and ask the officer if he could send | 


me any help. This I afterwards found was 
quite impossible for the officer to do, for all 
the soldiers in the district (which is one of 
the most important in the province) were only 
about thirty three of the most degraded look- 
ing wretches that man ever witnessed. When 
the people outside the house saw that I 
was unwilling to accede to their request, they 
began to break in the roof. Some of the 
Christians then went out and besought them as 
we had done them no injury. The leading 
man among the enemy declared that the chief 
fault against us, was, that we were going to 
‘build a house—which if we were permitted to 
-accomplish—the whole neighbourhood would 
embrace our vile religion. I may say that 
within the last three years upwards of 120 
have embraced the Gospel of Christ in that 
district, and amore devoted people I have 
neverseen. The next demand that the besiegers 
made, was, that I should accompany them to 
the officer at Ku Cheng and have the case 
tried. I believe they were fully persuaded 
that the officer would behead me, or if not 
that the people at Ku Cheng would murder me; 
for during the night they had sent to Ku Cheng 
to give the alarm that the head of the Chris- 
tian Sect was caught. I accepted the proposal 
andagreed to accompany the Christians to Ku 
Cheng; not knowing what might befall me by the 
way; butsimply relying upon the protecting care 
of the Almighty, I marched like a condemned 
criminal in front with a band of faithful un- 
flinching Christians following after and the 
accusers in the rear. 

Tired and thirsty under a burning sun, we 
travelled along a most wretched pathway for 
fifteen miles and at last came in sight of 
Ku Cheng. When we were within half a mile 

of the city, a man on the way-side attempted 
to kill me with a heavy headed iron hoe, but 
fortunately he missed his mark; and the second 
time he struck at me I was able to guard off 
the blow, and then the Christians ran between. 
Seeing the vindictiveness of this man and 
hearing the people cry out after me all sorts 
of names, I walked on as quickly as possible so 
as not to give time to the people to assemble, 
and when I came near the city gate I made a 
Catechist who accompanied me go on quickly 
before and make a rush for the officers’ 
Yamun. We passed on quickly through a long 
street for about half a mile and then made a 
rush into the Yamun, and we had only just got 
in when a multitude assembled around the 
door. A few hours before the house of one of 
the Christians had been partly pulled down 
and plundered, and the people were all on the 
move. When the officer heard that I had come 
for his protection, he came out and treated me 
very kindly; and when he heard our story he 
declared that the whole affair was nothing less 
than a horrible persecution agaist good men 
who were never before accused of any crime, 


When we had waited for about an honr to 
give the crowd’time to disperse, the officer got 
a chair for me and one for himself, and en- 
deavoured to take me on my way through the 
city; but no sooner had I got to the door then 
the stones began to fly in all directions, and 
the top of my chair was smashed in pieces 
over my head and the authority of the officer 


possible for me to make my escape, I leaped 
out of my chair and rushed back into the 
Yamun and the doors were immediately clos- 
ed. I then asked if there were any soldiers 
to guard the place and one of the officials in 
the Yamnn told me there were. He directed 
my attention to a few miserable, emaciated, 
dejected looking creatures who were standing 
behind the door in perfect agony, fur fear the 
mob would make a rush upon them. I then 
asked them if they had any guns for these 


but afew old matchlocks, and if they bad good 
guns the officers would not dare to give them 
to such scamps for fear they might turn round 
upon themselves. The old matchlocks seemed 


redeeming quality they possessed was that 
they were perfectly harmless. I next asked 
if they had any ammunition, but they seemed 
astonished when I asked them such a question; 
for there had been no such thing as ammunition 
in tlie place for some years past; andif there 
had been it would be quite useless, for the 
guns could never fire. The love of life often 
emboldens a person when in danger to say 
things which under ordinary circumstances he 
would never think of; so I continued my en- 
quiries and asked if they had any swords and 
implements of warfare to frighten the people. 
But I found that all the implements they had 
were old, rusted, pointless knives which were 
so out of order and so useless that they would 
have no effect in trightening the mob. 

I took up my abode for the night in the 
Yamun, and early the next morning before day- 


the veteran soldiers whom I have just mention- 


distance when we came to asmall inn where 
boiled rice and cakes are sold to the passers 
by, and there the vigilant veterans deposited 
their old matchlecks to be kept until they re- 
turned, I thought this was very wise consider- 
ing they had no ammunition. When we came 
to the next inn the old knives, which h:7? been 
foraged out the night before, were carefully 
deposited to await the return of the faithful 
body guard. We travelled 30 miles that day 
and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon arrived at 
Chui-kau, where some thousands of people 
crowded round me and began to call me all 


‘sorts of names and at last tried to throw me 


into the water. The soldiers who came to 
guard me, when they saw me surrounded by a 
mob cursing and using all sorts of vile lan- 
guage against the foreign barbarian, compel- 
led me to give them the most of the money 
I had with me, and when I was in the greatest 


danger they fled from me and left me to do 


set at defiance. Seeing that it was.im-. 


soldiers, and was told that they. had nothing 


to belong to some by-gone age, and the only 


break I left the city accompanied by a few of © 


ed. We had only proceeded on our way ashort . 
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the best I could. The only one who remained 
with me was a brother of one of the Christians. 

In our greatest extremity those who ought 
to have been our protectors only left us in 
greater danger by trying to squeeze money out 
of us.. The officers provided us with chair 
coolies, who when they found us in danger 
compelled us to pay them twice over. I pray 
that no other foreigners may be so unfortun- 
ate as to need the protection of Chinese 
soldiers. I have experienced the _ protec- 
tion which this country can afford, and Iam 
quite sure that if our foreign ministers were 
placed under the same discipline, they would 
soon change their policy in making treaties 
with semi-civilized nations. It would be 
found much more beneficial to mankind for 
the governments of civilized countries to dic- 
tate right laws, to the semi-civilized than to 
try to please them by pandering to their cun- 
ning, selfish and avaricious suggestions, Let 
us hope that the time may soon come, when 
the eyes of foreign ministers will be opened 
to see their own stupidity in making treaties 
with such nations until some better form of 
government be established. 


Yours truly, 


JOHN E. MAHOOD, 
FoocuHow, Sept. 8, 1871. 


SELECTED ARTICLE. 


CHINESE CIRCULAR ON MISSIONS. 


BY REV. CARSTAIRS DOUGLASS. 


(From Christian Work July 1871.) 


The Chinese Circular on Missions has now 


to hand. It seems to bear specially 


on Roman ‘Catholic missions, but does not 
except others. It is a most dangerous doc- 
ument, requiring the close attention of all 
interested in missions. The following brief 
analysis of it is given in the Weekly Review 
by the Rev. Carstairs Douglass, a well-known 
missionary. at Amoy, who is at present in 


England :— 


“In Article I. it is recommended that all 
orphanages should be closed. 

Article II. forbids the-attendance of women 
at church, and asks for the deportation of the 
female missionaries. 

Article III. appears to subject the persons 
of missionaries to the Chinese officers; a sub- 
jection from which all other foreigners are 
exempt, even those who are in the pay of the 
Chinese Government. It also forbids them 
to ‘asperse the doctrine of Confucius’—a 
gp which may be construed so as to pro- 

ibit all teaching that does not agree with 
Confucianism. 


Article LV. refuses indemuities for future 


outrages, and screens the ‘abettors’ of such 
crimes, especially the literati, who are pro- 
nounced immaculate, though it is well known 
that they are the real criminals, who have 


instigated all the outrages and murders in 


question. 
Article V. proposes regulations about pass- 
orts, which would generally shut us out of 
half the empire, and which, if in force, in 
recent times would have often prevented trav- 


elling in any part of the seaboard provinces . 


themselves. 

Article VI. puts it in the power of any man- 
darin to forbid any one becoming a Christian, 
by simply saying that he is or once was a 
criminal, or by the same means to order his 
excommunication, It also places all Chris- 
tians under a severe and harassing police 
surveillance, just like a -ticket-of-leave man, 

In Article VII. it is required that mission- 
aries in the presence of mandarins *must 
observe the same ceremonies as those exacted 
from the literates"—a rule which would often 
require kneeling on both knees. and probably 
sometimes the ceremony of knocking one’s 
forehead on the ground, 


In the same Article it is provided that 
‘missionaries ought to observe Chinese cus- 
toms, and to deviate from them in no re- 
spect —a phrase of very convenient elasticity, 
including as little or as much as may be 
desired. 

Article VIII. provides means by which any 
mandarins or ‘inhabitants’ may prevent the 
opening of a new chapel when they please; 
and among these means it is even proposed to 
legalise the Fung-shuy (a modern superstition 
unknown to the classics, and actually con- 
demned by Imperial edicts), which is the 
great obstacle constantly pleaded by the 
Chinese Government as a bar to the construe- 
tion of railways, telegraphs, good roads and 
all such improvements. 

I have only been able to give the merest 
outline of these dangerous proposals, and 
have to pass over several other clauses almost 
as bad—e. g, that forbidding any representa- 
tions in favour of Christians persecuted by 
ineans of false accusations ; and that which, 
specially exempting Christians from two sorts 
of idolatry payments, may be construed as 
implying that they are liable for other super- 
stitious expenses. 

If sanctioned for Roman Catholics, I repeat, 
these regulations would also be applied to 
Protestants. They seem incapable of being 
amended, and it looks almost as if they were 
offered in order to be rejected, so as to throw 
on the Treaty Powers the responsibility for 
future outrages, while biauding the Christians 
as destitute of virtue and enemies to the 
peace of societ,.” 
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BIRTHS. 


At Shao-hing. August 7th 1871, the wife of Mr. J. 
W. STEVENSON, of a son. 

At Ningpo, August 19th 1871, the wife of Mr. L. 
NIcoL, of daughter. 


JOTTINGS AND GLEANINGS. 


_ImportTanto MISSIONARIES RETURN- 


| Book in Chinese. 


inc Homr. We have receiveda line trom 


Rev Otis Gibson, formerly a member of ; 


' 


the Methodist Episcopal Mission of | 


Foochow, but now in charge of the 
Missionary work among the Chinese in | 


California in connection with the Meth- | 


odist Episcopal church of the United | 


ciety, and is we hear more than half 
through it. His intimate knowledge 
of Hebrew as well as Chinese and his 
general scholarship fit him in a high de- 
gree for this work. | 


Mr. Burdon is printing at the Amer. 3m 
ican Press a complete common Prayer 7% 


Dr. Treat and Mr. Pierson have just 
started for I-chow 500 li N. W. of the 
Capital, where the American Board has 
had a station for the last year. There 
things are quite quiet at present. We 
hear that Mr. Thompson of Kalgan has 
just returned from a missionary Visit to 
Kwgi-hua-chéng, the Capital of West- 


States, authorising as to publish in The | ern Mongolia. Also that the rebels have 
Recorder the notice found below. It!appeared in great numbers between 


will produce great satisfaction to those 
who are personally interested in it, and 
we should be glad if- our Exchanges 
in China would publish it so as to give 
the notice a wider circulation. 


Missionaries and 
their families returning from a Foreign 
field of labor can pass over the Rail-Road | 
from San Francisco to Chicago at half fare, 
by applying to the undersigned, Rev. O. 
Gibson, 916 Washington Street, San Fran- 
cisco, 

SrricTurEs oF W.M.G:—We gladly 
publish the views of our correspondent, 
on The China Circular. We should be 
pleased to publish, if it would be pru- 
dent, the Chinese of the original paper. 
Will W. M. G. or the writer of the Ex- 
PLANATORY MINvuTE which appeared in 

e have re- 
ceived another letter having substanti- 


ally the views of W. M.G. which will 
appear in one November No. or before. ; 


Misstonary INTELLIGENCE FROM Pkr- 
KING, dated 19th July 1871:— 


The translators of the Mandarin 
New Testament have finished their 
work. They have been at work more | 
or less during the last eight years. This 
will prove a most valuable version, the 
court dialect being understood and 
spoken by the common people of all the 
provinces North of the Yang-tse. Mr. 


Testament tor the American Bible So- 


Ourga and Kalgan, occasioning the 


return of the Russian mail. -Also that 
the Rev. J. Gilmour, the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s Agent to the Mongols, 
has returned to Kalgan. 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Gulick of Kalgan have 
left for a health trip to America and: 
England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chapin have returned: 


to their work at T‘ung-ehow near this, 


after a year’s absence. 

The Rev. C. Goodrich has returned 
to the United States, on account of the 
alarming illness of his wife. He is the 
only Protestant missionary in N. China 
who has assumed the native dress. : 

Mr. Wylie is here at present, making | 
preparations for a Bible tour through | 
the Western provinces. The road is 
difficult and dangerous, and prospects 
in Kan-suh, especially, are anything but 
promising. Still his indomitable perse- 
verance in his good work impels him 
forward, and he will not rest satisfied 
until the Bible has been circulated in 
every provinee, and an opportunity has 
been given to the people of possessing 
the word of God. We wish him greatj 
success in his difficult undertaking. He 
will be accompanied by Mr. Colporteum 
Wellman and a native convert. 


Printed by Rozario, Marcat & Co 
Foochow. | | 
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